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This 


vacation well 
be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now...it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 


vacation time...but you wish it weren't! 


the daily 


Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last vear...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you'd never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long. lone- 
alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? 
with you on such short notice? And 
then... 


you ve got to spend ? 


some drive in your own car. 
Whom can yeu count on to go 


where can you go for what 


Will 


precious days 


You stop and wonder this 
vacation be the same... 

slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
ad? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 

.a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
Bureau for information.” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 


in the travel business a long. long time. 





They should have the answers...and 
they certainly do 
You discover that Grevhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you 
plan it from start to finish...transpor 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
..everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly...your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 
There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
all there... short 


tours, long tours, completely planned 


the country. They're 


tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED 
On this 


“private” bus from start to finish. You 


catches your eye 
rOUR. 


tour you ride your own 


with the same 
get to know 


start with...and stay 
group of people . really 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! 


Grevhound escort 


The professional 


rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
The res! othing 
nothing for you to 


You 


Greyhound bus.. 


the way ... absolutely 
do but have fun. 
ride in an air-conditioned 
with fully equipped 
restroom panoramic windows. You 
stav at the best hotels along the route 

No more driving yourself...no more 
You're on 
vacation...and you re glad! 

What's that you say? You haven't 
yet stopped in at your Grevhound 


Well 


lonesome roads lor you. 


Travel Bureau? what are you 


waiting for 


V 


Chere’s no 


\ 


fully different, when you g 


these and many 


acation will be different 


..and le ave 


> Remember aGrevhound 


acation costs less than you think 


This 


wonde I 


(ue stion about it 


, 
o Greyhound 


fhe driving to us 


Choose Greyhound tour to 


your 


more exciting aca 


tionlands 


tr 
| 


New England New York City 
California Washington, D. ¢ 
Florida Smoky Mountains 
Utah Parks Pac Northwest 
Canada Colorado Rockie 
Yellowstone Colonial Virginia 
Mexico New Orleans 
Alaska Niagara Falls 


Europe Caribbean 


Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 


GREYQUND 





(;erald Smith to Be LEA Administrative Relations Associate 


Ce rald W 
of schools at 
join the staff of the 


Smith, supe rintendent 
Elmwood Park 
Illinois 


tion Association on July 1 as admin 


will 
Educa 
istrative relations associate. He will 
spend about half of his time as ad 
ministrator for the Illinois Associa 
tion of Schoo! Administrators and the 
other half in working with IEA affili 
ated administrative groups 
\lr. Smith received his A. B 
Knox College and his M. A 
State with fu 


ther graduate work at the | 


trom 
trom 
University of lowa 
niversity 
of lowa and University of Illinois. He 
has served as principal of Media 
Community High School principal 
of Alexis Community High School 
assistant principal and dean of boys 
and principal of Moline Senior High 


School, and superintendent of Elm 


wood Park Community High School 
He has been superintendent of all 
1955 
Mr. Smith's professional responsi 
bilities 
ot the 
mittee of the 


Elmwood Park s¢ hools since 
have included chairmanship 


executive and steering com 
[inois Curriculum Pro 
linois Sec 


ondary School Prin« ipals Association 


gram, president of the 
membe rship on the Advisory Com 
mittee of the | of I. College of 
Education, and others. He 
member of the NEA and a membei 
of IIASA, AASA. NASSP. Northern 
linois Superint ndents Roundtabk 


is a lite 


and several civic ind service organ 
zations 

Phe Smiths have 
who is a teacher at Central Michigan 
Colle ue \Mirs. Clif 


ford Mueller of Moline 


i son | awrence 


and a daughte1 


ls Your Professtonalism Showing? 


\ Wi APPROACH the close ot an 
other school vear, it may be en 


take 


of our own personal contri 


toward the 


lightening for each of us to 


stock 
bution growth of ow 
profession during the current school 


While teel that 


teaching is a full-fledged profession 


term most of us 


ind we are willing to do our bit to 


hie Ip it become stronger, there may 


iY WiaVS Oh which we Call HNpPrON 
our professionalism 


staff 


Ways 


Phe professional attitude of a 
rhe mber IS ¢ vic need 1h Phan 
How 
mark 


fessional attitude vet 


often we have heard the re- 
He ol she displays al fine Pp! ) 
difficult 


it is to define prot ssionalism clearly 


attitucl 


how 
Professional is apparent in 
thie cooperative, friendly way on 
works Phat 
who \\ lings doe S his Ol het share 
or a little 
the job 
ittituicl 


with associates person 


more purely as “part of 


. 
is displaving a professional 
that is desired 


very much 


Those ot us cl ssed as returning 
staff members can render a valuable 
service by helping to make the load 


Did 


we he Ip them as much as we possi 


lighter for our newer members 


bly could have—by answering their 


pure stions, by sharing ideas and ma 


terials, by accepting them in ou 
groups so they had an all-important 
words ot 


feeling of belonging, or by 


encouragement and commendation 


tor the work the 


It is a genuine pleasure to observe 


were doing? 
growing professionalism as exhibited 


ictive membership nm ow 


Whe 1} 
this spirit deve lops to the extent that 


through 
professional organizations 
one-hundred percent membership is 
least 
organizations at all 
state 


reached ol it closely ap 


proached In 
local 

national—then 
the staff of the 
cerned point with just pride to its 
Those staff 
contented themselves 


lox al 


organizations might well consider the 


levels sectional and 


and only then, can 


school svstem con 


accomplishment mem 
he rs who h iv¢ 
with membership in only the 
vast significance of a strong national 
organization and its value to them 

What — else might a 
helptul stafl 


who be longs to all professional ol 


triendly 


cooperative member 


ganizations, do to grow protes 


sionally? How about professional 
reading—did you gain any new ideas 
or techniques through reading o1 
extension or summer 


\\ as 


through an 


school courser youl presence 


at scheduled mstitutes o1 workshops 
desire to 


latest 


prompted by an earnest 
become acquainted with the 
thinking in the field or was it merely 
to meet an obligation? As a teacher 


Or as an administrator, are you gon? 


to take 
work 


as well as those 


time to evaluate vour vears 


to establish the strong points 
a bit of 
will 


have an opportunity to recruit a new 


in need of 
polishing up’? Perhaps you 
member to our profession or a 
chance to help retain a potentially 
teacher who is thinking of 
\Mlost of 


portunities to talk with parents and 


ettective 


leaving tls have many op 


other lay peopl thus becoming a 


window through which the public 


S¢ hools. 


a few of the 


mav view the 


These are only Was 
in which an educator has an oppo! 
to demonstrate a professional 


staft 


school systems can well be proud ol 


tunity 


attitude AS a many dynamic 


the spirit exhibited by their group as 


al body individually perhaps each 


of us can take inventory of our pet 
and, if needed 


sonal contribution 


make the 
MIARTIN 


adjustments. 
Assistant Di 
School 


“necessary 
SCHAEFER 
Eastern 


rector, Laboratory 


Iinois University 





LLLIMOLS EBVBUGCGATION 


Vol. 48, No. 9 


Francine Richard, Editor 
Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Associate 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


cover this tribute to 


my hundreds of « ind virls 
ut the s \ » soon will be 


Kin pl nicl uditorium stages 


tao 
From Cover phi ods 
schoo cliplo- 
.. to Cover ; * 0 
ding pict re vas t n in 1958 by 
Illinois higl student is in 
stration for ve 00 lohn W 
Albritton wa en a senio Lime 
The 
its 


MeCerns ll 
of Illinois 
the 


l what 


td 
think you 
presentation 


it Pulaski County 

IK A-NEA Honor 

had 100 

percent membership in both issocia 
tions for the past 12> years Ottawa 
Towns! ip High School also re ports that 
it is 100-percent district for this year 


\V Russell uthor of 
( Average Student?’ 
Intinois Epucation, April, 1960), is 
no longer on the staff ot the North 
western University Counseling Cente 
He is a professor of education and psy 
chology it ¢ lifornia State ( olle ve, 
( ilifornia Pa 


We want to take this opportunity. to 
wish ill of you t very successful ind 
profitabl summer—in summer school 
on the beach, sailing to Europe—wher- 


ever vou are See you in September? 


—The Editor 
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How much 
does it cost 


NOT TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


Everybody deplores the high 


cost of going to college 





But the rapid and exciting s« 
entific developments of recent 
years make one thing obvious. It 
is vitally important that Amer 
ica’s young people be well edu 
cated to meet the challenge of 
the future 

For quite some time, American 
business has been aware that the 
high cost of going to college is not 
nearly as high for the nation as 
the cost of t going to college 
The cost of not going to ct 
could be a critical weakening 
democracy itself. The nation can- 
not afford that price! 

To help promising students and 
privately-financed liberal arts 
colleges, we and many other com 
panies give firancial aid in vari 
ous ways. Standard Oil, for ex 
ample, has made funds available 
which provide for 34 graduate 
fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engi 


neering. The educational institu- 


tions select those who receive the 
4 awards. Four-year scholarships 
Nee ; awarded through the National 
Merit Schelarship Corporation 


also are included in the program 


4 *” 
t ‘ . . Supplementary grants are made 
y to schools chosen by the Merit 
Scholarship winners 

In addition, Standard Oil has 
. made funds available from which 
y $175,000 is paid yearly, through 
. - the State Associations of Colleges 
to aid privately-financed liberal 
q arts colleges in the Midwest and 

Rocky Mountain areas 


At Standard Oil, where so much 
of our planning concerns the fu 
ture, we believe there are few 
things more vital to America’s 
security than a well-educated 
public. And we think that indus 
try should back up such beliefs 
with substantial aid to colleges 


and students 


What Makes A Company A Good Citizen? 


James A. Nuechterlein a senior at Indiana’s Valp . ive 
: : For one thing—the way 
cans who hold scholars 


und govern: t, he i tol um ahead, for the good of 
. vde } pres ae years to come, America will g 


rn bu 
strength and security through the 


combined efforts of business and 
colleges today in making higher 
education available to more 
people 


a 


ae 
STANDARD 


STANDARD OI COM PAN YW mesicw or procnress 


THROUGH RESEARCH 





“~~ American Desk. . . 


a, ieee 
am ‘ale 
i ae 


scholarship’! 


x ol y as ABs ° 
4 ; x, : . 
; 


q UADRALINE _ by American Desk 


the brilliant new Quadraline group, Series 500 Chairs molded from rugged square tubing. Com- 
fort-designed to flex and settle with weight distribution .. . constructed with molded plywood back, 
body-contour seat. Tamper-proof tilting mechanism allows 8° automatic back adjustment. Jllus- 
trated front-to-back: Series 500-W Chair, Series 500-U Upholstered Chair, Series 500-F Chair, 


Series 810-U Caster Chair. ell 
coO., TEMPLE, TEXAS <a 


IN S. ILL. IN N.W. ILL. INN. E. ILL. 


ILLINI ATLAS 

SUPPLY, INC. W.W. BAILEY CO. Guan & EQUIP. 

P. 0. Box 1254 2123 Third Ave. 1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
DECATUR. ILL. ROCK ISLAND, ILL CHICAGO, ILL. 


No doubt about leadership qualities here! From 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING 





Today’s Cherubs— 


Tomorrow's Teachers 


. : 
Outstanding high school juniors 


are introduced to teaching 


and to college 
University s 


National High 


An education cherub supervises a child's art project 


By JOAN SMUTNY 


| AST SUMMER | had an exciting op 
4 portunity to work with oustand 
ing high-school juniors in a program 
designed to stimulate their interest 
in the 

\ five-weeks workshop probably 
kind in the 


attracted to our cam 


teaching profession 
the first of its country 
for education 
States 


back 


communities 


pus iS yvoung people from 17 


representing many types ot 


grounds schools and 
\ i result of the 
elhectiveness i second workshop will 
be offered this June 26 to July 30 

The Edueation Division is a part 
of the total National High School 


Institute at Northwestern University 


first program s 


vhich offers intensive work to sopho 


mores and/or seniors in the 


field 


puunntOrs 
journalism 


Students 


ol speech eng 


necring and Hitiske known 


as “cherubs.” live on campus for five 
weeks, attend classes, and parti Ipate 
in activities related to each division 
Similar programs have been offered 
not, as far as we 


in some areas but 


know, in education 


Phus, with much enthusiasm and 


SOUT apprehension Wwe he vali prep 


irations. Letters were sent to almost 


t thousand high-school principals 


ind sponsors ot Future Teachers of 
America Clubs in the United States 
nviting them to write for detailed 


brochures, flvers. and application 


blanks. The 
From. the 
1S outstanding 


response surprised us 


many applications re 


ceived high school 


juniors were chosen. Criteria tor 


icc’ ptance included ample evidence 
ol leadership in school and/or com 


munity organizations; academic at 


tainment with a minimum ranking In) 


the upper 25 percent of the class 


} 
ind genuine, wholehearted interest 


Iwo 


in teaching as a profession 


tvpes ol applications five recom 
| 


mendations ind a personal letter 


gave basically accurate evidence of 
the caliber of the “cherub-to-be. 

Phe geographical distribution of 
these voung persons was most intel 
ind advantageous; it 
excellent 
students to 


thei 


esting 


pro 


vided opportunities for 


share perspectives ot 


schools and communities and 


life al Vorthiwe slern 


five -ltee kes 


Si hool Institute ° 


is well as to examir 
academic, cultural 

Illinois had the largest con 
tingent of 10 students; Ohio had S 
Michigan, 6; Calitornia, 4; etc. Bot}! 


and small schools were r pl 


FTA programs 


their 


and social 


value S 


larg 
( he rubs Ca 


} 


urpa 


sented although more 


from medium-sized to larg 
communities than from smaller 1 
areas 

We telt that this type ot progra 
should be a dh 


these outstanding pote ntial teachers 


namic introduction t 


challenges ot education | 


of the 
theory and its application with 
phasis on such practical classro¢ 
probl ms as subje ct content, teache 
student re lationship and dise ipl 1 
Daily courses in the mornings, aft 
noon lead rship recreation work. and 
evening seminars he Iped to acco 
plish this purpose 


We divided the 


sion into sections according to grat 


Divi 
| 


i¢ 


Educ ation 


and subject preference primary 01 


third 


and 


kindergarten through inter 


mediate high, seniol 


high. All 


pune 


groups participated In 





many activities together, but most 


examined more comprehensively the 


subjects, methods of approach, and 
at their 


Most cherubs were quite deter- 


materials available levels. 
mined about their choices of grade 
level. Exactly one half of the group 
various elementary levels; 
half 
The 


diate, and junior-high groups some 


elected 
the othe 


high schools 


various subjects in 

primary interme 
times intermingled to gain a more 
complete perspective of the total 
a goal the inter 


elementary school 


mediate and junior-high groups 


seemed ¢ spec ially anxious to achieve. 


Master Teachers Help Program 


At the elementary level, thre« 


ter teachers from public schools ini 


mas- 
tiated an enthusiastic interest in and 
understanding of such areas as child 
behavior, discipline, and course con- 
tent. Cherubs 


taught them to thei peers 


units and 
Almost 


all had had excellent previous oppor- 


planned 


tunities to work as cadet teachers 


and camp counselors—a criterion in 


selecting cherubs.) These students 


frequently went to Northwestern's 


Curriculum Laboratory to examine 


texts used in various subjects and 
grades, and to become familiar with 
professional magazines and books 

The 24 
teach high school 


ill of the 


groups: one to study critical thinking 


students who chose to 


which included 


boys—divided into two 


and a second to examine various 
philosophies and methods underly 
ing today’s curricula and classroom 
procedures Students brought copies 
of their school’s curricula and state- 
ments of philosophy and_ policy 
which served as an excellent spring 
board for analytical discussions 

The critical thinking section was 
un- 


introduced to basic methods in 


derstanding and analyzing prose, the 


elements of logic, and techniques of 
The 
used aS 
the 


Lindeman’s 


expository writing discussion 


method was well as an 


dynamics of 
book 
Life, 
the 


three courses offered five mornings 


analysis of group 


The 


provided 


discussion. 
Democratic Way of 


an excellent source for first of 


per week to both elementary and 


secondary groups. 


Of immediate and practical im 
portance to all gr ups was the sec 
tamics of Speech 
That 
thei 


evident n 


ond course, “Dy 


these 


- 


and Public Speaking.’ 
students were lea lers in 
ially 


municating 


high 
schools 
their 


and 


Was espe 


poise Im COl ideas 


in their own earnest desires to 


understand the dynamics of 
situations. All cherubs were enthu- 


about this « 


speec h 


silastic uurse as an aid to 
personal growth 


The third 


students 


introduced the 
more formally to North 
School of Education fac 
week 


specihic areas ot 


COLTS 


western s 
ulty. Five 
lectured on the 


prot rs, one pel 


‘Introduction to 


Student 


interest such 


and Teaching 
Educational] 
World 
Education,” “Guidance and Counsg} 
and “The 
The 
Cal h wer k and seminars 
reinforced the theme All 
attended this lecture 
Phere 


' 
course, although essays 


Education 


Basic ( oncept of 


Philosophy Comparative 


Ing School and Today's 


~ 


Society lectures featured a 


basic theme 
cherubs 
class together 
was no homework in_ this 
projects re 
and short term were 


ports papers 


often included in the others 


Three or four afternoons each 
week, the total group participated In 
leadership recreation work on_ the 


Skokie 


le ace rs 


Evanston and 
Called 


protessionally 


play grounds 


junior they assisted 


trained playground 
directors with such activities as arts 
and crafts group games and summer 
sports 

Students in the K-S 


quite pl ased with this opportunity 


group were 


CHERUBS observe 
actual 

classroom teach ng 
techniques 

during a visit 

an Evanston grade 


school 


to apply some of their course learn 
However 


high s( hool 


the \ 


Situations 


from the 


ings to actual 
the reaction 
fave rabk 


groups was not as 


preterred not to work with vounget 
children. We 


gestion for the 


have heeded this sug 


COMmMmY SuMMmMe! 
Perhaps one of the most provoca 
entire 


tive teatures of the program 


Was a seTninial on 


Education 


Contempor ivy 
Issues in held two eve 
nings pe week. I xperts in uch fields 
as human relations delinquen¢ Vv: and 
Africa, Hawaii inal 
stimulated some lively 

in bull 
bevond the lig 
poke 
i time to share and 
| 


education in 

Russia 

CUSSIONS which SCSSIONUS 

seminars, lasted 
} ! | 

out hour! Students consistently 

of the 


evaluate prey iously eld value ine 


seminars as 


to gain new perspectives—"t clis 
card old prejudices ind ré lly le inh 


backed b knowl 
stud nt 


SOTTIC new ideas 


edge not he irsa\ i Ole 


express¢ d it 


Activities Varied 

Activities kinds 
a professional nature in 
Rand M« 


and 


were ot three 


Those of 
cluded 
Nally 


systems in the area 


visits to the 
Skokie 


ws well tS 


new 
school 


i talk 


including classroom 


plant in 


on visual aids 
use of the SVE filmstrips Visits by 


all elementary groups to observe 
session at the 


School th 


classes Iti SUTNINCT 


Nicholas 
Evanston ranked high 


Demonstration 


related 
Chi 


A second type of activity 
to the cultural 
Grant Park 


the International 


idvantages of 
and Ray 


Trade Fai 


cago Inla con 


certs 





A third in 


social ac 


and several MuUSCULIS 
cluded the 


associated 


very necessary 


tivities with living on a 


university mixers 


talent 


campus parties 


shows division 


picnics a 
and the 


with its cherub speec hes and awards 


newspaper final banquet 


Students Rate Program 
At the end of the five 
isked each student to 


questhhonnaire no 


weeks we 
compl te 


' 
Hames evalu 


ating specific aspects of the program 


the academic courses leadership 


opportunith s. social activities, semi 


nars, Counselors, and guest speake rs 


here were also qpue stions asking 


ibout the individual student’s growth 


faculty 


in sensitivity to others peers 


ind younget! childre 1 


The students seemed most gene! 


ous in thei ippraisal of the pro 


indi 
Stu 


vram rating and comments 


general effectiveness 


that 


cated i 
felt 


icademic work were challe nging ind 


dents content and 


COUTSE 


provocative Subject matter seemed 


to correlate well with their vocational 


mterests md desire for 


Phe 


personal 
also mentioned a new 


~t 


growth 


STUDENTS get 

an opportunity to 
opply course 
learnings by working 
with children 


on area playgrounds 


awareness of the role of the teache: 


and student 

Seminars were ranked exceedingly 
high, for their stimulus to intellectual 
Vere 


growth, as opportunities fon 


become more discern 
to othe 


Leadership recreation work was fai 


students to 


ingly sensitive individuals 


more satisftving to elementary 
minded people than to the second 
ury-level groups. The values of living 
with students from so many different 
communities 


One 


types of schools and 
frequently 


felt 


prov 1 ialism 


were emphasized 


student wrote | I have moved 


from toward world 
orientation 
Other included, “I am 
both a 
Chese 


that ther 


comments 


convinced that teaching IS 
re sponsibility ind an honor 
hive weeks have shown 11h 
is more work than most peopl real 
ize in preparing for a career in edu 
cation and in the 


of knowledge in the 


actual application 
classroom 
Through playground work, | have 
ability to 
Instead of 


future 


been reassured as to my 


work 
cr npr te 


with children 


indecision about 


now gained a definite 


plans | have 


EVENING SEMINAR 
in human relations 
stimulated 

lively discussions 
among cherubs 


and leader 


desire to teach’; “I have gained new 
have far 
role of the 


the educator can 


confidence in myself and 


more respect for the 


teacher and what 


do to contribute to modern society” 


| have gained knowledge, tolerance 


and self-control, all requisite tor a 


teacher Seminars courses and 


most Important—group living have 


so much more fully equipped me 
intellectually 


future 


personally Sot ially 


to 1\ protession 


Cherubs Were Student Leaders 

Pe rhaps something more should be 
ibout the 
Most were officers (often presidents 
of thei 
clubs, FTA 
as well as being editors, de 
They 


ind we 


said cherubs themselves 


student councils classes 


state and school organi- 


zations 


baters, and prom = chairmen 


i 
motivated 


were highly 


were continually with 


thei 


HNpresse d 
Almost all 


er to share 


enthusiasm were 


intensely ea: ideas. evalu 


ate themselves, and learn trom every 
ind evervon 


thing Discipline prob 


lems apathy frustrations seemed 
They had a mis 
know] 


edge from courses and peopl as they 


this thei 


almost non-existent 


sionaryv zeal to vet as much 


could, and to share with 


schools and communities back hom« 

Their comments challenged us to 
Education Division 
to extend the 


1960 ind to 


re-appraise the 
caretully 
ber of applic ints fon 
high 
Since the 
L have 


letters from cherubs 


more ritinnh 


pivite more schools to pal 


ticipate end of the first 
received many en 


thei 


program 
thusiastic 
comments were quite similar to those 
on the that 


questionnaires except 


students viewpoints have included a 
months There is 


that 
pe opl 


rew perspective 
outstand 
that ow 


work with them was 


10 doubt these were 


voung and 


ing 
opportunity to 
LITE] Le 

Since our first 
heard of a workshop tor FTA mem 
held 
There is a great 
to attract 
outstanding students to the teaching 
We hope that the Edu 
Northwestern 


program, we have 
bers from southern states to be 
in Florida in June 
need for such programs 
protession 
cation Division — of 


University will encourage student 


interest and thus make a significant 


contribution to ow profession 





the role of the 
SCHOOL 


in special education 


i ee PROGRAM of special educa 
tion as conceived in Illinois is a 
One of the 


portant me mbers of this team is the 


team program very Im 
school health nurse 

Consider the 
Doe, a_ bright-looking 
seems to be having 
During the 


program in the 


example ot Johnny 
first-grade 
who troubl 
learning to read visual 
screening school 


discovered to have con 
siderable difficulty 
preting the Snellen ¢ hart. The school 
makes a careful 


and decides that this boy 


Johnny Is 


seeing and intel 


investigation 
should be 
referred to the family ophthalmolo- 
and the 


nurse 


gist. Parents, teachers nurse 
are amazed to find that Johnny's vi 
pool that he 
blackboard even from the 
that books is too 


small for Johnny to visualize ade 


sion 1S SO cant see the 
tront row 


and print in the 


quate ly 


Nurse Makes Home Contacts 


In fact, even after correction, John 
hy Ss eyes are so poor that the ophthal 
mologist recommends him for place 
ment in a class fo 
This 
taken to the director of special edu 
asks the 


visit 


the partiall, 
sighted recommendation — is 


cation, who school nurse 
to make a 
health 


Johnny, so 


home and secure 


history information about 
that the 
class fon partially sighted can more 


this 


classroom 


teacher in the 


adequately understand new 


pupil. In addition, the 
teacher completes a school history 
referral, which is approved by the 
principal and submitted with the 
health history to the department of 
special education. Psychological 
evaluation is scheduled by the school 
psychologist. . 

conferenee—which _ is 


In a case 


attended by the regular classroom 


teacher, the tea 
sighted the prin 


her of the partially 
pals of both build 
direc 


ings, the psycho vist, and the 


tor of special lucation—the nurse 


tells of he 


Johnny s relation 


visit to the home and of 
ship with his pal 
ind siblings hen she 


ents interprets 


the ocular report for the psychologist 
and others When the psychologic il 
been 


assessment has 


ompl ted and 


written, the parents are called in for 


a conference with the director of 


spe ial educatio vho advises them 
of the 
placement which is recommended 
After enrolled 
in the class for the partially sighted 
the school 


teacher in the interpretation of John 


findings ind the educational 


Johnny nas hee 1} 


rhurse helps the special 
nvs ocular probl ms. She continues 
medic il 


Johnny 


that t nev 


he interest 1 
in ikin v 


ocular examination 


progress sure 


IS mace inualhy 
ipp! pri it 


family incl tive 


and maintaining the 


liaison with the 


ophthalmologist 
This example is repeated man 


not only in the class tor 


1 but in all 


education 


times ove! 


othe: 
Nlore 


S¢ hool nurse 


the partially sighte 
areas of spe ial 
often than not, it is the 
who discovers a child’s need of some 
type of special Service Because of 
the school nurses understanding of 
medical terminology and her close 
working relationship with the medi 
cal profession, she is a most valuabl 
member of the special education 


team. as the liaison with the family 


physician o1 specialist and in intet 
and school 


preting to the family 


staff the 


which are 


Various medical 


a vital part of the child 


re ports 


study workup for every youngster in 
a special class or receiving a spec ial 
service. 


In the La \rea Depart- 


Grange 


NURSE 


By C. LEWIS MARTIN 


ment of Special Education there are 
ID school 


the total 


who contribute t 
work of the 


Iti lucte 


nurses 
department 
This does not vill; ge nurses 
who SeTVe the parochial schools und 
make referrals to the 


ment The 


cle part 


also 
meetings of the depart 
ment of special education are always 
nurses of the 14 school 
to the 
called 


spe ifically re 


opt li to the 


districts, and each veai pric 


opening of s« hool a meeting is 


which the nurs« ire 


que sted to attend in order that they 


mav become icquainted with the 


staff members and the working on 


ganization of the special education 


ck partie nt. In this program which 


is not similar to programs in large! 


school districts 


otten 


cities, since several 


are involved there ire ques 


to he 
either 


tions of protocol which need 
worked out 


with the 


cliscussed ind 


amon? the nurses O1 board 
of school superinte ndents who estab 


lish policy tor the department 


Contacts With Other Agencies 


Anothe l 
the work ot 


with 


very nnportant ispect ot 


the school nurse is her 
clinics, agencies, the 
Division of Services for 
Children, and all of the 


who work 


time to 


contact 
( rippled 
health 
school age 
children When 
a child has been referred to the de 


many 
groups with 
trom thie 
partment of special education for a 
child-study workup, we usually are 
able 
a report from the Division of Services 
tor ¢ rippled Children 


us a rather complete picture of those 


to secure from the school nurse 


whi h VvIVeS 
things which have taken place up to 
the time of the 

Locally the 


regularly 


referral 


school nurses meet 


once a month to discuss 


their common problems; this makes 


a wonderful clearinghouse for ideas 





and establishes excellent working 
relationships among the nurses. Out 
of this monthly 
local Lyons Township School Health 


agency set up 


meeting grew the 


Council, which is an 
to improve the working relationship 
between schools and the medical 
profession and was actually the par 
ent organization for the Southwest 
Suburban Mental Health Clinic 
As the 


with 


now 


functioning in La Grange 


school rHuirsé becomes familiar 


the services available through spe 


cial education, she becomes a very 


valuabl public relations person for 
the program of special education 
is she interprets these services to 


parents, teachers, and the commu- 


nity at large 


Sponsor Future Nurses Group 
An interesting extracurricular ac- 
tivity has been sponsored by the 


school nurses. at Lyons Township 


High School, where ou department 
maintains a class for the educabl 
mentally handicapped and provides 
home-school telephone service to 
homebound high-school students. At 
Lyons the nurses have formed a 
Future Nurses 


and senior girls interested in a nurs 


Association of junion 


ing career. One of these girls has re- 
cently spent 12 weeks observing and 
helping in a class for the trainable 
mentally handicapped Here she be 
came acquainted firsthand with the 
problems of severely retarded chil 
dren and got a valuable insight into 
the work of her chosen profession 
Other future 


sary approval, have served as readers 


nurses, after the neces- 


to homebound children who were 


unable to read and have done the 
writing for pupils whose hands were 
peralyzed—helping these homebound 
children in many ways to keep in 
closer contact with their school and 
the work of their classmates. 

Is the school nurse an important 
member of the team? No department 
of special education could possibly 
function in anvthing like an ade- 
quate fashion without the daily help 
truly 


of the school nurses. They are 


a vital link between the home and 


the school and between the school 


and the medical profession, and an 
member at case 


important every 


conterence, 





At Richwoods they are developing 


Science Program 
for Every Student 


By J. ROSS YOUNG, 


R' Hwoops Community High 

School in Peoria Heights opened 
its doors for the first time in Sep- 
1957. Our 


best curriculum that 


tember aim was to offer 


the very pres- 


ent “know-how and the tax dollar 


would permit 
The science curriculum during the 
first vear was of the traditional type 
general science, 10th- 
llth- or 12th-grade 


phy sics and chemistry. We used the 


ninth-gracde 
grade biology 
first vear to get acquainted and to 
plan. We planned—and we put our 
plans into action 
Richwoods has an enrollment of 
1290 students. One 


is required for graduation. 


vear of science 


The General Program 

Traditional general science is of- 
fered to treshmen and biology to 
sophomores; chemistry and_ physics 
may be taken by 
seniors. We urge that chemistry stu- 
dents take 


they have not completed at least one 


either juniors OI 


algebra concurrently if 
unit of algebra. Physics requires al- 
gebra and geometry. For very spe- 
cial cases, the mathematics prerequi- 
site mav be waived by the adminis- 


tration and science department staff. 


The Terminal Program 
The students 


science as freshmen, biology as soph- 


may study general 
oOmores o1 pUMLOTrS, and senior science 
as seniors 

The senior science course is pri- 
marily for seniors who have not had 
general science physics, or chemis- 
try. Biology is recommended but not 
r¢ quired asa prerequisite. The senior 


offered for two 


course Is 
Each 
take Ni inde pendently. \ student may 


take either the fall or spring semester 


science 


semesters semester may be 


for one-half unit of credit. He may 


elect the two semesters for one unit 
of credit. The 


practical or functional materials with 


cours¢ emphasizes 


less attention given to abstract. sci- 


ence materials. Senior science is di- 


vided into four areas -photography, 


astronomy, earth science, and con 


sumer chemistry. Each area is stud 


ied for nine weeks. Considerable 


laboratory are made 


available. Terminal students find this 


expel ences 


course particularly beneficial. 


The Advanced Program 

With the help of the guidance de- 
partment entering students are care 
fully 


The parents are asked to consult with 


screened during registration. 
the science department staff to he 
acquainted with this program 

rhe 
start 
ology. The first two weeks in biology 
Study 


students 


advanced program 


their freshman vear with bi 


are devoted to a “How To 


Science’ unit. As sophomores these 


students study chemistry: during 
their junior yea they study phy SICS 
and finally as seniors they take on 
of the advanced science courses, ad- 
vanced biology Ol advanced chem- 
isty, which are specifically oriented 
for these students. Mathematics must 


be studied concurrently. 


Proposed Ultimate Curriculum 

This plan with minor revisions was 
started in 1958 
physics and advanced physics are to 
be added to the The 
1960-61 year will see the addition ot 


Pre-professional 
curriculum. 


pre-professional physics. The Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee (PSSC 
course will be used Advanced phy S- 
ics must wait until our enrollment is 
such a 


sufficient in size to justify 


course. It will not be long. 





concerns of 


should 


tor the 


piety 


school ici! 


PRIMI 
ninistrator 


be to provide opportunity 


stimulation ot st iff through pro 


fessional growt I icl\ 
How 


Upon his iT 
i 


torts to 


incement 
| 


well will depend 


progra 
ition 


SpPOnsOTMILY ( 


} 
} ae 
i 


pul 


suance of activities whi h will bring 


ibout new insights. growth 


| | 


derstand 


COM pe rati 


cedures tid comM- 


iti pre 
understanding 
staf ind ire 


the 


CmMmoOc! 


munity the mem- 
hers ot the 
action to Improve 


take 


atid 


use them to 


curriculum, te 
ind to 


additional tr im 


themsel cs 1 r\ | 


ossible 


Manne! 


Planning the Program 
Programs of in-service educ 


should he 
faculty lo be 


’ ’ 
centered arot nad thre needs 


of the eltective t pro- 


] 


ain should he ind aad 


plann cl 


ministered democratically \ well 


p! trite cl 


and executed program of 
should result) in 


background 


noble I 


in-service traimimeg 


more enriched teacher 


higher standards. and ideals 


these in turn should result in bette 
teaching better The 


staff should have a part in building 


schoo S 


and 


In-Service Education 


This is a report of a study of programs being 


used ii high choals ol 3] southern counties, 


By MARION B. TREECE 


the the feeling 
that 
just 
Phere 


uation of the 


progral Sure 


the work iportant and not 


somethir their ti 


] 


1 , 
should be l 


Isurp 
continuous ¢ 

that 
teachers teel 


sonal growtl 


1 
State 

trators un 
que sthlonnaire 


ng the 


| hie 


questi 


| 
the number of 
the number of 


hi 


ministrator 
tunity to « 


cpu strons 
Forty-se\ 


racul 


thionnaires 
of the Phe 


afte! 


sur mcreased 
j 
\( hool 


itor 


with lara ! 


rhe returns livid ) ist 
vernence inte 

school enroll 

ind ning 15 perce t re 
held on school time 


indicated tha it 


with an average students 
tie ‘ LO members 


04 to 


an average 


enro rents trom 


Group B 





school at a breakfast “paid for’ by 
the board of 


When matters of polic ies and pro- 


education 


cedures were to be decided upon, 85 
percent indicated that they discussed 
them faculty 
the meeting, while 
that they did not 

Faculty workshops to re place the 
faculty 
31 percent of the adminis 
that 


work 


with members betore 


15 percent said 


traditional meeting were 
used by 
trators; 6] ndicated 


did not 


perce nit 
rake 


shop 5 pe recent made no response to 


thes use of the 


the (que stron 


Workshops 

Seven questions dealt with the dit 
ferent kinds of workshops that had 
been helptul in building an in 
service growth program. In answer 
county 


ing the question “Is the 


institute in yvour area conducted as 


7.4 percent of the ad 
10.33 pel 


i workshop? 
ministrators answered ves 


cent answered no. and 52.3 percent 


None of the 


made use of the 


aid partially adminis 


trators summe! 


workshop for taculty members and 


wiministrators. Preschool workshops 
yore used by 32.7 


perce nt while 


67.3 percent of the administrators 


did not make use of them. Preschool 


\ orkshops 


one and one-half days in length 


where used averaged 


On the subject of visitations, 47.7 
percent of the administrators re- 
that thei 


50.7 perce nt report dl 


ported teachers visited 


s( hools 


othe 


that they did not: 1.6 perce nt mac 


ho response The general opinion 


ot those having Visitation clays Was 


that the 


t 


Visitation must be planned 
and clis« USSTORS hi ld 


those 


Or in advance 
iftterward Phe COMSCTISUS ot 
not favoring visitation davs was that 


clay off 
7.1 percent of the ad 


the teachers treated it as a 
Phere 


mnistrator 


were 
who reported that con 
ferences held after the 
tions 19.4 percent reported that they 
held no 13.5 


1d) Ve SPorse 


were Visita 


conference percent 
rrraacte 
Demonstration teaching was made 


23:8 percent ol thie 


t\ ilable Il 
chool while 76.2 percent of the 
this 


schools made no provision tor 


erTrvice 
\ll our oT Ips 
faculty ot L600. te 


combine dl 


had a 


ichers It was 


found that 35 percent of these teach 
work toward 
above. the 


present degree held: 19 percent spent 


ers had done extra 


another degree or work 
their vacation in educational travel 


Phe re 


ministrators 


were 67 


] percent of the ad 


who indicated that the 
MmCcreases 
work 32.9 


percent indicated that they did not 


teachers received salary 


for additional hours o1 


Phe amount of increase was based 
on a salary schedule 

In response to the 
sabbatical 20.8 


ported that this tvpe ot leave 


que shon on 
leave percent re 

was 
79.2 


granted percent did not grant 


sabbaticals. Only one superintendent 
that a received 


inclicated teacher 


iy salary M vile On leave In his 
state unl 


half 


part of a 


high S¢ hool 


versity the teacher receives 


salary 

It was found that 23.8 percent of 
the schools were carrving on some 
tvpe of experimental teaching or re 
search during th preceding school 
veal 76.2 percent were not. For the 


current school vear, 8.9 percent ot 
the administrators reported experi 
mental 


91.) percent repo ted no « \perimen 


teaching in progress while 


tal teac hing 


Professional Reading 
In response to the que stion. “Does 


vour faculty carry on a svstematic 


program of pre fessional reading? 

37.3 percent indicated that they did 
and 62.7 percent indicated that they 
lid not Space was provided for pro- 


books 


$3.5 percent ot the schools; 16.5 per- 


fessional and magazines in 


cent of the schools had no partic ulai 
place for professional literature. The 


books which ippeared most often in 


professional libraries were those 


from the Illinois Teachers Reading 
Circle lists. The 
books listed by the 


were in subj ct areas 


remainder of th 


administrators 


Phe professional organizations to 
which faculty members and adminis 


trators be longed were many und 

iried. The five organizations 
tioned most often were the National 
on Association, Hlinois Edu 
Assoc Llinois 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
National ot Se 


School Prin ipals 


Hien 


cation lation Associa 


Association condar\ 


and the Illinois 


Association of Teachers of English. 

The periodicals found most often 
in the professional libraries were not 
alwavs those of the professional ol 
ganizations, since some of them do 
not publish a periodical as such. The 
five periodicals that appeared most 
often were the NEA Journal, Illinois 
Education The Nation's Schools 
The American School Board Journal 


nd The Sel l Executive 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Some that mav_ be 


suggestions 
used to improve the -SeTVICE 
follows 


work 


Heh 


growth 


| Administrators 


program are as 
should 


with a committee of faculty 


bers selected by the faculty to 


plan faculty meetings This would 
lead to a 
phere in the meeting. 

2. If the teels 


he should lise uss some police ICS and 


more democratic atmos- 


idministrato1 that 


procedure s with some of the faculty 


he should have th advisory council 


composed of taculty members ap 


himself 
taculty 


pointed by and others 


I 
elected by the 
could 


ult, 


This COUT il 
conceivably relieve the fac 


meeting of much discussion of 


1 licies and Proce 

i 

could be 
academic 
should 


if thev are 


idministrative 
\lore 
proble ms of more 

3. ~All 


summet workshops 


tine spent on 


dures 
nature 
schools conduct 
finan- 
cially able to do so Participation 
of all faculty 
sary but all should 
designated times. In 
lete the 


chosen. the we rkshop should extend 


ibers is not neces- 
attend at cer- 
tain order to 
comp specihe program 
ver a period of from three to fom 
eks The board of 
uld pa the 
‘tra work 


the hnproy 


educ ation 


teachers for this 


since the main objectiv« 


ement = of learning 


nigh the Improveme nt of imstruc- 


schools contronted 


kor those 


| sched 


the problem of heavy 


shortages which 


ind tear hie I 


lie ithe r visitation day hol cle m 
teaching—the 
it ( 


he brought Ih) 


writer sug 


onsultants o1 mastel 


1t) 


Boards of education might well 


I] tuition costs of teachers who 


work 


vdditional academic 





Student Helpers in teaching Music Theory 


fh MUSIC THEORY department of 
Illinois State 


Normal 


many 


University 
years 
in the 


theory 


has experimented for 
with the 


classes of musical structure 


idea ot self service 


Understanding the musical score is 


a basic aim of courses in music 
theory for prospective music teach- 
ers 


Another 


material and 


basic 


ideas that the 


aim 1s to present 
student 
can use in his own teaching situa 
This 


overlooke d In 


tion important objective 1S 


most theory courses 


in a school of music 
The plan in order to be success 
ful, should have a well-pre pared as 


sistant available to aid the instructor 


of music theory. This assistant should 
have a good background in the vari 
ous phases of music theory and its 
application to teaching music funda 
mentals in a specific course or in 

general rehearsal situation. The as 
should be able to 


questions of individual students and 


sistant answel 


help them master the requirements 
for a particular course or courses 

In our plan much of the work of 
the students is tested and evaluated 
in private conferences with the as- 


Thess 


ences have proved to be extremely, 


sistant or instructor conter 
valuable. Students must demonstrate 
in many ways their various skills and 
understanding of the essentials of 


music. 


Helpers, Students Gain 
This teaching experience, in addi- 
to the 


crystallize the 


tion to being of value music 
students 
thinking of the 
who is chosen as the assistant. Each 
that we thus 


fai has shown much limproveme nt in 


helps to 
advanced student 


assistant have chosen 
depth of understanding in teaching 
others and in the grasp of the basic 
fundamentals of musical structure 
and their myriads of relationships to 
the parts of the musical score. He is 
thus prepared to attain much better 


results in a teaching situation. 


By HARLAN W. PEITHMAN 


an assistant 


Another value 


much of the 


using 
is saving instructor s 
needed for planning and eval 


id the 


time 
ability and 


\ partial 


, 
shortage 1s 


uating items be 


experience ot the assistant 


solution to our teacher 


the use of student he Ip In many areas 


where it is feasible. It is a time-saver 


for the 


bl experience fo. the 


regular teacher and a valua 
assistant 
In deve lopir g the 

learned that the 
differences 
in the 


process of 
musical growth. we 
rang of individual 
among students is very wide 
af ability 


time It the 


areas background desiré 


and refore seemed nec 
essarv to devise i plan whereby each 
student should be pe rmitted to learn 


a pattern in which 
} 


and cle Ve lop ii 


he could exercise Choice will powel 


and responsibility in his progress 
road to musicianship 
and test 


so that 


along the 
An assignment 
APT system 


the student could move at his desired 


prac tice 


Was ck ViIs¢ d 


rate of spec d through the procedures 


prepared for his musical growth 
Ambitious 


plan becaus¢ 


students thrive on the 


they can move at a 
speed that they can control 
\ progress chart shows a complete 


le vel for 


An explana 


record for each grade each 
student in each course 
tory outline covers the basic requir 
ments which must be completed tor 


If the 


rior student can complete the re- 


the various grade levels supe 


quirements for several courses in a 


semester, it is to h idvantage, since 


more information on 


reduce the 


he will receive 
the subject vet number 
of hours spent in class. He can also 
choose his final grade if he can over 
come the hurdles or standards for a 


level All the re 


quired items are carefully selected 


partie ular grad 


and planned a iriety of areas are 


evaluated and certain standards 


must be achieved 

Much of the 
be sung o1 played in a pri ite con 
with the 
Thus a student 


that he can do 


material studied must 


ference mstructor o1 his i 


sistant must, on his 


own, prove i certain 


assignment The student decides 


when he IS re idy for passing t 


chosen item or set of items, and thet 


requests i conterence. It a particular 
item is not passed satistactorily he 


may try long is there is 


avail as 
semestet! He Thats record 


that 


time In a 


on tape certain requirements 


are more or less pi iwticecitems. Stu 


dents who miss a conference, unless 


excused, have in extra assignment 


which must be completed by a sp 


cific time Pheretore they realize 


what re sponsibility IS 
The assistant, besides listening to 
also ‘ valuate Ss 


Since 


students ass gniments 


the tape recordings there is 


much writing mm the theory course 


the assistant checks that material so 
that the instructor can qui kly evalu 
ate and record it 
Students Check Progress 

There is a separate 


explaining the material on the 


if she ets 


SCTICS 
roe 
| MM 


ress chart and both the student and 
have duplic ites of 
abbre 


show Ss the 


instructor these 


items The viated 
chart 


progress of each student 


progress 
which grades and 

is placed 
in a loosely bound unit so that sheets 
may be quickly removed or added 
This tilable ton 
each student to see. It is his re spons 
bility to know that his record is 
rate and up to date at all times. The 
final grade is determined 
by the 
pleted 


One 


record IS alWays ay 


cect 


semeste! 
highest v1 ice level com 


might wonder what is don 


in class. The students are urged to 
ask questions about anything that is 
They dete 
material 


Many licms of lune to 


not clea rive largely 


what needs ‘ ‘planation 


or a lecture 








DO 
THESE 
SERVICES 


HELP 
44 


YOU? 


Classroom teachers were asked to rate various supervisory practices; 


theu ansivers were compared lo SUpervisors ratings 


of the same items. Here are some 


\\ KINDS of 
do 
find most he Ipful to them in improv- 


instruction? What 


HiAl SUPePTVISOrY prac 


tices classroom — teachers 


mig kinds do SU- 


pervisors believe are most helpful 
teachers? 


Members of the 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum 


to classroom 
Hlinois Associa 
Development felt that answers to 
these questions would be quite sig- 
The 1958-59 publications 
committee of LASCD worked out a 
plan for sampling opinions of class- 
room teachers. The study 
pleted by the 1959-60 publications 
John Prater of Maywood 
the first 
Western 


Springs was 1959-60. chairman. 


nificant 


Was Colm- 


committee 


was committee chairman 


vear; Berniece Lewis of 


Each member-ot the publications 





Thi article wa adapted from a report pre- 
pared by the publicatior ommittees of LASCD 
( ommittes mem be for 1058-59 were lohr 
Prater of Maywood, chairman; Walter Lochbaun 
of treator, LASCD president Gene Ackermar 

f Wheaton Bernice Blount of Hinsdale Joe 
Dougherty of Mannhein Berniece Lewi 
Western Spring and Al Perrelli of Hinsdale 

Chairman of the 1959-60 committee i Ber 
niece Lewis of Western Spring member are 
Gene Ach nan of Wheaton Marjorie - 
chard of LaGrange, Bernice Blount of Hinsdale, 
joe Dougherty of Mannheim, and Ruth Milner 
of Avoca; John Prater « Maywood is president 








of the results of an TASCD study. 


10 teachers in his 


asked 


svstem to 


cominittee 
school list, anonymously 
LO he Ipful services which had been 
offered to them by supervisors, prin- 
cipals, curriculum coordinators, con- 
or other teachers. From the 
100 items, 22 


a rating sheet 


sultants 
resulting collection of 
were summarized on 


The first 13 items indicate kinds of 


services and the last 9 how serv 
ices were administered. It is inter- 
esting to note that all of the items 


imply action 


l. Making instructional materials 

and supplies available. 
Calling attention to new teach- 

ing ideas. 

3. Counseling individual children. 

1. Sharing ideas for improving in- 
structions 

5. Helping diagnose pupil prob- 
lems 

6. Pointing out successful ways of 
teaching subject matter. 
the 
ping discipline. 


8. Acquainting teachers with new 


ig 
7. Strengthening teacher's 


hand In KEE 


materials and their uses. 








vg she WwW 


= 


9. Giving ideas for teachi 


and/or fast learners. 
10. Clarifying school policies. 
ll. Locating 


= 


enrichment and sup- 
plementary materials 

12 Explaining school rules and 
routine 

13. Helping to develop effective 
classroom control 

14 Holding personal conterences 
to discuss teacher's problems 

15. Having informal discussions to 
offer suggestions 

16. Listening willingly at any time 
to the teacher's problems 

17. Offering 
agement to teac hers. 

1S. Teaching 


praise and encour- 


demonstration — les- 
SOnMS 
19. Observing teaching and ofter- 


suggestions 


ing sugg 

20. Cooperating in experimental 
teaching activities 

21 Making professional books and 
magaZines available 

9° 


Arranging opportunities — for 
teachers to meet togethei 

The rating sheets were distributed 
to SOO classroom teachers and 150 
supervisors throughout Illinois. Per- 


asked 


very helpful; very helpful; 


sous were to rate each item 
as very 
helptul; of little he Ip: of no he Ip: or 


not acquainted with this. They were 


also asked to indicate grades taught 


or supervised, years of experience, 
vears of college training, and the 
number of teachers in the school 
svstem 

Returns came from some 500 
teachers and 75 supervisors. The 


items were separated into these four 
categories for tabulation and evalua- 
tion: provision of instructional mate- 
rials; improvement of teaching tech- 
niques, helping with problems duc to 
individual differences of pupils, and 
information about school routine and 
polic ies ‘ 
Sixty-one percent of the total num- 
ber of 110 primary teachers rated as 
very helpful or very, very helptul 
the 


also 


those services concerned with 


provision of materials. These 
drew the heaviest vote of approval 
from intermediate and junior high 
teachers (51 percent of 71 and 54 
69 


were given top rating by 48 percent 


percent of respectively They 


of the 116 senior high-school teach- 











the 


school 


ers, running a close second to 


need for information about 
routine and policies which was given 
priority by 51 percent at this level of 


The the 


judged by the teachers 


instruction size of school 
number of 
did not change the trend of opinion 
that 


and 


making instruc tional materials 


supplies available had been 
beneficial to the improveme nt of in- 


struction 


Supervisors Agree 
Che tabulation of supervisors ex 

perienced opinions showed them to 

he equally as enthusiastic about this 


thei Wouldn't 


foolish not to sec the wisdom 


area oft endeavors 
thev be 
of capitalizing on desires that can be 
satisfied with material things—a serv- 


ice that is a real morale booste 
denial of the 
teaching creates so much frustration 


The re 


a warm glow of appreciation toward 


since necessities for 


and resentment? seemed to be 
persons willing to hunt for just the 
that this cis- 
with 


right thing. Remembe1 


CUSSION IS concerned SCTVICCS 
highly rated by teachers and super- 


visors but not with the difficulties 


experienced in’ performing them 
More than half of the total of 
SCnIOI teachers 


most their briefing on schoo! 


116 
high-school valued 
routine 
highest rating was 


than 


and polic 1S Phe 


in svstems with stafts of more 


LOO which seems understandable 


since one can get lost on a super 
highway without a road map. Seven 
tv -five pe recent of the supervisors 
institutions of 


Simce 


lara I 


this 


serving these 


learning agreed to some 
supervisors listed this service as un 
known to them. it 
that they 
tion of the 


buddy teache 


may he issumed 


consider this to be a func 
building principal on 


Furthermore te) per- 
cent of the primary teac hers, 49 per- 
the 


and 40 percent of the 


cent of intermediate teachers 


junior high 
somebody 


had 


want 


teachers are anxious fo 


to inform them—and somebody 
better do so if we do not 
new teachers to be embarrassed by 
blunders 


The 


ness of help with problems due to 


recognition of the effective 


the individual differences of pupils 
was frequently mentioned 


the first 


among 


unsorted returns. Tabula- 


tions from vario : -sized school svs 


tems and at teaching levels 


showed 75 perce: t of the teachers 
had found such ngs as counseling 
individual child: diagnosing pupil 


iking 


extremes ot 


problems and suggestions 
teaching tiie 


s to be helpful Ol 


about 
slow or fast learn 
better 

Results showe: 
the 
the value of the 


fact 


that 90 percent of 
supervisors ere convinced ot 
ireas of their en- 


deavors In supervisors were 
ed about the ef- 
all of the 
The 


occ asional one 


very generally agre 
tectiveness ot nearly first 


13 activities named very few 


exceptions were an 
not familiar with orientation into 


school routine with giving assist 


ince in the establishment of class 


room cdis« iplin 


Are Demonstrations Effective? 
i¢ nt 


The most noticeable disagreen 


came to light item LS, teaching 


demonstration lessons. Primary and 
intermediate te 

civic I ith 
this haa mg 


their 


I were ilmost 


thei 


i icTs 


equ lly 


about 


OPIMLOns 
he lye d them im 
fourth 


\¢ Is hadnt 


prove instruction. One 
of the 
experienced it. Only one third of th 
total 
teachers had found this to be he Ip 
ful: another one third 


it to be of little or no value incl the 


teachers at these | 


junior high and senior high 


considers al 


remammg = one third listed it is 


unknown 


Does this mean that some 


Supe! 


visors by not teaching demonstra 


lessons are demonstrating 


tion 
awareness that showing a 
to teach 


ual teacher how which was 


considered so effective, has not 


test of time? Could 


Once 
stood the these 
he peopl new to the area of super 
vision and therefore probably more 
trained Are 


that modern theories of learn 


recently thev more 
aware 


ing cast some doubt on the old ap 


proach of show and tell 
About 70 percent of all 


supervi- 
still 


effective 


sors returning the rating sheet 


considered demonstrations 
techniques These are not necessarily 
the supervisors of the 500 teachers 
The tvpes of 


not indicated 


involved demonstra 


tions were Perhaps 


th st 


arranging for them to 


favoring demonstrations are 


given by 


consultants to 
teachers Chis 


threat to individuals. An 


master teachers o1 


groups of prevents 
instrument 
such as this is always subje ct to mis 
interpretation of some items. Twenty 
percent of the supervisors who have 
participated in demonstrations rated 
them of little or no help May it be 
that required by 


administrative 


assumed they are 
direction to perform 
against their bette judgine nt? Is it 

sign of professional growth that 10 
percent are not acquainted with this 
practice at all? 

showed ac 


Phe primary te ichers 


ceptance of being observed and of 
listening to suggestions, since 62 per 
cent rated item 19 as helpful or bet 
ter. Upper-grade teachers were not 
enthused about this idea. Supervisors 
of thei 


maim functions 


that 


see it us one 


Should they resolve instead 


of dlispe nsing suggestions after class 
observation they 


room might try 


dispensing with them but be avail 


able 


we lee rrie 


for conferences that teachers do 


as indicated by the 


12, 15, 16 


major 
itv of t 
17, and 20? 

Feachers declared in ite 
2? that they are 


books 


mstruction 


response to items 


ms 2] 
making use Oot 


fessional ind MmuvaZiiecs 


that thei 


meeting with other teachers. Teach 


i 


benehts ;rom 
ers response s to item 20 show more 

teaching in 
liate than in the 


junior or senor high schools. Yet the 


experimental primary 


and mterme grades 


supervisors taking part in the study 
Say they ure cooperating ih this if 


tivity at all levels in their school svs 


tems. In some cases it listed as 


known to both 


Encouragement Helps Some 


All of the 


offering 


supervisors said that 
ouragement 


sulte cl Ith 


praise and em 


to teachers, item 17, had re 
improvement of instruction \ big 
majority of the teachers agreed with 
them but 
had found it to be of little or no help 


the \ 


a small minority said they 


and a very tew claimed were 


not acqu iinted with it 

Apparently, there are certain se rv’ 
ices desired by the classroom teach 
concur to a 


goals ot the 


these services 


with the 


Cl and 
great extent 


SsuUpe;Yrvisol is she iews her rol inh 


improving the instructional program 





THE ‘SUBS’ 
A h } a 





} EVEN-YEAR-OLD Dick approached 
4 his teacher with an idea for a 
research paper—an analysis of all the 
peace agreements to find a common 
element which would perhaps give a 
hint 

His 


mitiative 


why nore has evel worked 


classmate, Sue, on her own 
took a poll of the upper- 
their 
on causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Dick and Sue 
tellectually 


participate in the subfreshman pro- 


classmen to discover opinions 
represent the in- 


superior students who 
gram, an experiment in acceleration 
at University High School in Urbana 

hei 
mestic aftairs is expressive of what 
Miss Helen Snyder 


of guidance for the program, means 


, 
interest in world and do- 


former director 
when she suggests that the IQ can- 
not predict the division between the 
gifted child and the bright. child. 
Miss Snyder suggests that it is diffi- 
cult for anyone to say just what this 
division would be, but curiosity on 
real desire to learn is about as close 
a description as possible 

The subfreshman program started 
in 1932 when the personnel of Uni 
High admitted a 


high ability 


versity group of 
their 


completion of sixth grade. After a 


students upon 


year of special work they were pro- 


moted to ninth grade. The results 


By VIRGINIA NAYLOR 


SUBFRESHMEN work eagerly on projects which 
require research work in the library. Much of 


this supplementary work is suggested by the 


students and is done without regular class credit 


an experiment in acceleration 


{t University 


of the 1932 class of subfreshmen, 


known at the school as the “subs,” 
was so successtul that the program 
oldest 
continuing plan of its kind in the 
United States 


Each spring all of the sixth-grade 


has continued and now is the 


teachers of the Champaign-Urbana 
area are invited to nominate students 
who they think will benefit from a 
accelerated 
take a 

standardized tests, and both the can- 
didate 


vic wed 


enriched and program. 


These nominees battery of 


and_ his parents are inter- 
Final selection of about 45 


students is made by school officials. 


Reading Ability Important 
David M. Jackson, principal of the 


school, explains that reading tests 
help check the validity of the 1Q 
tests. In the 1957-58 class of 51 stu- 
dents, 42 ranked 50th 


percentile in reading according to 


ranked 


above the 
ninth-grade seven 
above the 90th percentile. 

University High School is an in- 
tegral part of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois. 


norms; 


It consists of five grade levels, sub- 


and freshman to senior. 


Entrance to the school, regardless 


tre shman 


of grade level, requires tests since 


the enti system is a specialized 


High, seventh-graders are doing subfreshman work. 


program. At present a few students 


are admitted each year to each of 
the four top grades to fill openings. 
However, it is possible that hence- 
forth a larger subfreshman class will 
be admitted and only those students 
will continue through graduation. 
Mr. Jackson that one 


thing must be considered first, how 


pomts out 
ever: Some students may be ready 
for acceleration in the ninth grade 
who were not end of 
the sixth. 


The curriculum for the “subs” con- 


ready at the 


sists of art, music appreciation, Eng- 
lish 


phy sical education 


social studies, mathematics, 
industrial arts 


Jacks T 


weakness in the 


and home economics. Mh) 
points out that a 
program is that science as a formal 
in subfreshman 


course 1s not given 


two reasons 
for this: there is a lack of facilities 
at the and the 


too strenuous to include more than 


class. There are main 


school program is 
three solid subjects. This lack of for- 
mal science is the subject of a cur- 
rent re-evaluation of the over-all 
curriculum. 

There is a special mathematics 
program —the First 
oped by the University of Illinois 


Committee on School Mathematics 


Course devel- 


—which begins in the subfreshman 





High 
the 


included in college freshman courses 


class. University graduates 


have had most of mathematics 


plus some elements included in 


college and graduate-level 


Mathematics is 


which is sectioned in the ninth grade 


higher 
math one course 
according to students who have com- 
pleted the subfreshman program and 
those who have not 


D1 W. I Shoemaker 


guidance in University High School 


director of 
said that in teaching these children 
writing 
thinking 


very 


there is an emphasis on 


expressing ideas and 


critically Phe subs become 
critical and spot ambiguities readily 
in fact. the 


careful in wording tests, for 


teachers must be very 


any am- 
biguities will be called to their atten 
tion quickly 
Miss Snyder 
proble m is obtaining 


critical of 


that a 
materials. The 
te xtbooks 


and particularly dislike ones which 


Says 


mayor 


“subs are Very 


set up hypothetic i classroom Situa 
tions talk” to the 
They look at 


are more intereste 


and students 


illustrations but 


| It} That ps and 


will 


, 
graphs 
\liss 


copy ot a 


Snvder said her much-worn 
college text Is a 
imong. the fact 
she added, it is doubtful whether a 


student could vet 


history 
favorite subs’: in 
University 
of this from the Unis 
because the check 
often. Currently, the 


1 COP) 
ersity Library 
“subs it out so 
subtreshmen 


| nglish book 
text 


are using a ninth-grade 


and a senior-high history 


Ability in Abstract Ideas 

The outstanding characteristic of 
their in 
and thei 
them Phe 


the subfreshman group is 


terest in abstract ideas 
ability to understand 


subs” learn early to relate one class 
subject to another and enjoy writing 
on related topics One of the first re 

lationships between class subjects 
which they between 


recognize 1S 
English and mathematics. It intet 
that 


mathematical 


ests them thev can translate 


equation into a sen 


tence and transform a sentence into 


a diagram that resembles a mathe- 
matical equation. 
Miss Snvder 


teaching these children the 


that in 


impor- 


points out 


tant thing is to keep a steady flow 


of ideas going ti 
the 
will be picked 

The 


justice 


teacher to pupil; 


idea that sirikes their interest 
sense ot 


Snyder 


response 


keen 
and fain av. Miss 
to thei 


en to the impor 


“subs” hi: a 


said as she point 
to the publicity 

tance of encourag 
to be 
“subs 
bright 
what they 
threat to their | 


ig bright children 
interest« In sclence The 
felt that even if 


they had the 


they 
right to choose 
wants to do—this was a 
dom 

Another way this “sense of justice’ 
illustrate is in a classroom 


wor id. If the 


Cali he 
system of pupils 


feel they are u too great a work 
the privilege of in 
dicating this a the work load will 
be lightened; likewise, if the 
teel they have t 


work will be idded 
Once Nliss » dei re 


strain they have 


much free time 
calls, the 
pupils were re feeling pressured 
a large history 
assignment and eight books to be 
vritten. She sug 


out 


with two paper Lue 


read and 


report 
gested to the 
the books But \liss Snvder laughs 


that the: cut 


given a 10-minute lecture on 


books would be 
subs 


1 was 
why cutting out t] 


lowering standards and_ the 


didn't want that 


Perhaps distinguishing 


factor of th ubs” is their willing 


ness to work o1 pl jects for ne credit 


One boy gave a report on descrip 


tive geometry is 
making. After 
proached Miss Snvder 


He thought that 


ipplic d to map 


nother boy ap 
with ill idea 
he could design il 
better sentence diagram by using the 


principles of ce scriptive geometry 


ind wondered if she would mind his 
trving to do s 
Miss Snvder admits that she was 


ske pte al of the 


; ;' 
program when she first heard about 
i 


quite subtreshman 
it because she is of the opinion that 
childret need not be 
rated the rest of the 
Working with the 


her qualify that opinion only somé 


gifted sepa 


trom class 
subs has mace 
what 
Miss Snyder 

which is not a 
But, she points 


\ progran such as this is fine 
in this situa- 


regular school 


maimtains 


tion 
district out, in an 


ordinary school svstem where there 


are only one or two such children 


) and developed. 


were 


subs . 


in each classroom, separation is not 
necessary or financially possible—nor 
is it necessary to hold special atte 
school sessions. The important thing 
Miss Snyder emphasized is to throw 
out ideas; the gifted child will snatch 
extra’ ideas on his own 

According to Dr. Charles M. Allen 
forme! principal ot University High 


College 


up these 


and now acting dean of the 


of Education, there are several mis 


conce ptions about the subtreshman 
Allen « xp! iins that the 


venth 


program. Dh 
subs” do not simply take the s« 
and « ighth vi ides in one year, since 
childrer rccepted ire 
the sé levels Acceler i 


tion mn English and reading are Cs 


lly noted less 


many of the 


already past 


peci icceleration ! 


, 
noted in mathematics and science 


The dean explains that this can be 
traced to a cultural factor. Verbali: 
ng IS Important il 
most of these 


re iding ind 


table 


mathematics is d 


the dinne I 


Professional Class Dominance 
spect, Dr. Alles 
| 


i social class domin il 


In this re 
th it 
noted in the 


rit the subfreshman 


wcceptance 
i 


sult of more emphasi on readatl ina 


home s 


the he 


verbalizing in the of protes 
sional peopl thar ll 
Wel class working p> pie 


Another 


prog! tin 


misconception 
such is. thi will 
snobbery In most Case 


ire taken trom 


the Oppo ite 


is true. The “sub 


where the \ vere the top 


( lassrooms 


one or two ol the clas under this 


program — they ire placed = with 


equally bright studen for the first 


time—and this can be shatter! 
experience 
Dr. Allen 
n which many 
to this 
work hard to 


fact the te 


obser cs 
ot the st 
Th \ 


situation. 1s urpris 


retain their status. In 

ichers ha 

tensions, t 

pupils to get plenty 

than study late it night 
One of the 

Dr. Allen 


subfreshman to place more ¢ mphasis 


relieve 


hirst objectives then 
get the 


maintains, 1s to 


on self improvement and less on 


worrying about his class standing 





| study in 


elementary 


little 


concern today 


7" RE Is much 
with what i 


the 


considered by 
link in 
the 
During 
the 
usually 
that 


covers aS many liberal arts subject 


many to be weakest 
the 


elementary 


chain of science education: 


school teacher 


her four vears of — training 


elementary schov teacher 


moves through curriculum 


matter courses as possible, in addi 


tion to the very courses 1n 


both 


psve hologic al and pedagogic al of 


necessary 


which she learns techniques 


dealing with voung children. 
How the 


ground of average 


The 


back 


elementary 


weak is 
the 


teacher? 


science 


school author at 


Science Backgrounds 


of Elementary Teachers 


By SIDNEY ROSEN 


one school district 
indicates that many 


fea her s har e had 


sctence preparation 


and leel inadequate lo lease / il. 


this 
question for a township school svs 
\ sample ot 116 


through six 


tempted to find the answer to 


tem near Chicago 
teachers of grades one 
were que stioned about l science 
courses taken at undergraduate and 
levels science methods 
taken, 3 
vidual class time spent teaching sci 


and 4 


Science 


oracduate 


courses amount of indi- 


ence personal attitudes to 


and science teaching 


that 67 of 


or about 58 percent 


ward 
these 


had 


It was found 


teachers 


TABLE | 


Course or Area No. of Teachers 
Biology 

Zoology 

Botany 

General Chemistry 
Physical Science 
Physiology 

Biological Si ences 
Physics 

Hygiene 

Geography (Earth Science) 
Geology 

Bacterio ogy 

General Science 
Nature Study 

Health 

Organic Chemistry 
Heredity and Eugenics 
Agriculture 

Anatomy 

Ecology 

Genetics 


work in 


had 


matter 


two or less subject- 
areas in science during their 
undergraduate vears. In most cases, 
the science seemed to have been 
taken as a vear of biology, chemistry, 
or physics or as a combined two- 


vear survey in the biological and 
cases 


liste d 


sciences. In some 


the 


physical 


however science course 


had 
COUrs¢ 
It was sometimes difficult to know 
had 
and how ad 


had 


This was true of less than 5 per- 


been obviously a semester 


how manv courses a_ teachei 


studied in one area 


vanced these courses been. 


cent of the sample In such cases 
the teacher was given credit for the 
the 


area in which 


taken 


ence” and “biological sciences” were 


major subject 


courses were “Physical sc 


considered to be either survey type 
| 


or general education courses, and 


not the equivale nts of standard phys 


The break 


biology courses. 
Table | 
listed 


teachers: 


ics O1 
down is in 
The titles are 
written by the 
courses would be valid 
for the 


ence is an open question The anxiety 


exactly is 
whether 
some of the 
candidates category of sci 
of some teachers about the implica 
tions of a lack of science courses in 
their backgrounds was indicated by 
iS SOM ial 


listing of such courses 


the 
science, psychology, and first aid 
\ further breakdown of the 
the 67 
had had courses in two science areas 


the 


teacher 


ques 


tionnaires of teachers who 


revealed following 1) 


One 


Ol le SS 


formation had had no 


SCIENCE COURSES STUDIED 


Course or Area No. of Teachers 


Embryology 
Human Biology 
Meteorology 
Biochemistry 
Applied Science 
Biological Drawing 
Physiological Chemistry 
Camping, with Emphas 
Astronomy 
Entomology 
Conservation 
Earth in Space 
Sanitary Science 
Physical Universe 
Physical Science 
Science and Civ 
Rural Science 
Fisheries Biology 
Geomorphology 
Microbiology 
Mineralogy 
Limnology 


s on Science 





had 


only, 16 one 


science or science methods, 5 


had 


science 


science methods 


only, 8 one science plus 


science methods, 32 two sciences 
only, and 5 two sciences plus science 
methods. 

Of the teachers who had had one 
science only, seven had had botany 
three biology, two chemistry, two 
hygiene, one physics, and one physi 
cal science 


had had 


methods plus one science indicated 


Teachers who science 
work done in: chemistry, geography, 
general science and applied science 
each plus one course in science 
methods; biological sciences, physi- 
each plus two 


ology, and biology 


science methods courses There Was 
one teacher in each of the categories. 


\ surprisingly small number of 


had taken 


ence methods during their collegiate 


teachers courses In SCl- 


undergraduate training—38, or 32.7 
percent of the total sample. Only 
five teachers, or 4.3 percent, had 
taken 


ods of teaching elementary school 


a graduate course in meth- 
science. 

This township has been plagued 
by the problem of high teacher turn- 
Of the 


116 teachers, only 33 had taught for 


over at the elementary level 


10 or more years, while 66 had been 


teaching for five years or less—seven 
for the first time in 1958 


would seem to indicate that prospec- 


The record 


tive elementary school teachers do 


not tend to elect science methods 


courses (a trend which may change 


with the recent requirement — of 


such courses by some large school 


svstems ) 


Time for Science 


Table U 


classroom time spent on 


amount oft 
the actual 


individual 


indicates the 
teaching of science by 
From this table 


thess 


teachers 
that in 


where the teacher 


it appears 
classroom. situations, 
is allowed to de 
termine the time spent on each sub- 
ject, an average of something more 
than an hour and a half was being 
spent on science each week—or 
about 20 And 


teachers were admittedly spending 


minutes a day five 


an average of six minutes a day on 


' 
science 


However, a ¢ t of the answers 
to the fill-in state: ,ent: “I 
not enjoy science 
84 teachers en 
Some 


statements 


enjoy do 
teach because 

revealed t 
joved teaching ; nce 
others 


that seemed to b 


vave 
no reason, wrote 


vat transters trom 


Table Il 


Time Soent on Science 
Hours per Week Number of Teachers 


0.5 
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~ 
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science methods texts (“It is so inte1 


esting for the children and some 
seemed afraid to express a negative 


Nevertheless 


teachers who checked the word “en 


opinion many of the 


joy. countered with such contradic 
“Much of ow 


looking up 


tory statements as 


science Is simply and 
reading about things of special intet 
est to the children at the moment,” 
“One discouraging fact is that we 
but scratch the 


quench much that would lead into 


surface and have to 


detailed study in particular related 
fields 1 do not dislike teaching 
science, but I am not especially sci 
inclined. My 
in other fields 
Nineteen 
mittal 


teaching 


and 


entifically interests areé 


teachers were noncom 


their tee lings toward 


They 


between 


ibout 
science made no 
attempt to decide “enjoy 
“do not enjoy. and wrote such 


don't 


and 


things as: “I mind teaching 


Most 


interested 


second graders are 

and “I 
joy it more if | had more equipment 
“My 


science to my 


scrence 
quite would en 
for various experiments,” and 
teaching 
group 1s the reading 
too difficult for 

Thirteen teachers wrote 


their dislike ot 


Their statements, reflecting the per 


probl In 
vocabulary is 
verbatim 

frankly of 


teaching 


them 

science 
sonal prejudices id anxieties which 
color much of elementary school sci 


ence teaching, included: “I am not 


prepared | have had no course ila 


science since high school “I don't 


like 


stances 


myself ‘In 
I feel that the 


more about 


science many in 
children know 
science than | | teel 
that the texts available at this level 
are greatly inadequate and find my 
teaching of science limited to simpk 
extensive nature 
think that a 


at this level would 


experiments and 


study on my own. | 
course in health 
be far more beneficial to the children 
than 


enjoy teaching the physical sciences 


science coursé I do not 
because I don’t know which exper! 
ences are valid. I always suspect that 
some of the technical lessons are pat 
roted I do not enjoy and rather 
neglect certain areas of physical scl 


lack the prope 


and bac kground 


ence because | 


knowledac 

Are the 
of this 
teachers representative of the major 
Would i 


Wwe akne sses 1n similas 


attitudes toward science 


group of elementary school 


ity of teachers? national 


study disclose 
proportions > It is probably sate to 


hazard a Vuess that it would 


What Are the Answers? 
What this 


about its elementary school teachers 


should township do 


who want 


Should 


who are afraid of science 

scicnce 
them 
textbooks 

sent back to 
summer to. take 
Should 


attend 


to avoid teaching 
the school 
detailed 

Should the 


during the 


boards buy ‘more 


and better 
teachers be 
college 
scirencer 


need d courses In 


the teachers be required to 


In-Service courses m scrncer Are 
summet! workshops in science meth 


How 


biases against science best removed? 


ods worth while ire personal 


How are anxieties wiped out 


These are the que stions to whicl 


the township must seek mswers 


Ettective 


by the ever pres nt probl ms of tine 


solutions ire commplic ited 


and money. Yet, unless the que stions 
taken 
it is the children in the tow nship who 
ated 


can be answered and action 


will lose out, who will be che 
of an adequate and enjoyable under 
standing of that area of man’s knowl 
which will 


And 


he se parated 


edge and creativity 


strongly affect their lives since 
education can neve 
from society, we are all losers in the 


long rut 





Are 

we 
teaching 
history 


backwards? 


Educational psychology 
tells us to 
begin with the familiat 


to teach the new. 


By ROBERT C. MILLER 





clicked 


machines nh 


story 


ee ENT newspaper 
off the teletype 


newspapel city rooms across the na- 


tion “Russian students outshine 
American youth in history.” A young 
GI on patrol near Pork Chop Hill 
finds a pamphlet, crudely printed: 
‘There is no difference between Chi- 
1952 


revolutionaries 


revolutionaries of and 
American forefather 
of 1776. Come on our side and fight 
for liberty!” Another young GI facing 
a Chinese political interrogator afte 
being captured in a battle on the 


Korean front, puzzles over the ques- 


nese 


tion of Jefferson's ideas on agrarian 
Mao's 


retorm: 


ideas on 
agrarian “Tell 
young American, what is the differ- 
Here, Per- 


land reform = and 


land me, 


ence? have a cigarette. 


there is no differ- 


haps 
ences 
{ sually 


on three le vels 


\merican history is taught 
elementary 
school, and the 


level Al] 
start 


upper 
or junior high, high 
undergraduate 
three invariably be 


of nationalism in Western Europe 


colle ve 


fin with the 


then on to the de eloping of trade 


route to India 
then 


making of numerous cray 


outes, the shorter 


mercantilism, and Columbus 
with the 
on-covered maps to show routes and 
conquests The courses all too often 
end somewhere about the Spanish- 
American Wai 


wanted to fight the Civil War again. 


because the elass 


Imagine SOMMCOTHE ViIVINgG vou a 
road map with a route traced from 
Boston to San 


through 211 cities, and asking vou to 


Francisco, passing 


memorize the route and the cities 


After you pass a test on this, can you 
relate why the route was traced? 
Can you puzzle out why the route 
started at Boston and ended at San 
Francisco? 

This is the same problem that his- 


tory. teachers have to overcome. 


American history, as it is taught to- 
day. is a body of facts and opinions 
covering about 250 vears with an 
arbitrarily set beginning and an end- 
time left in’ the 


semester. This body of tacts is totally 


ng dictated by 


isolated from any significance to the 
individual student who likely views 


it as “ground to be covered 


Yet this same student, bored and 


uninterested with a Columbus out 
of context, will relate twice-told tales 
true, some 
that 
relative 


fourth of 


of earlier davs — some 


legend and some false he has 


heard trom an eldet who 


mav have lived over a 


American history. 


Let's Look Back at History 

How logical it seems then to look 
back, with the present acting as a 
reference point and the significance 
being found in the question of why 
ure things as they are today? How 
did we get here and why? This 
means reversing the standard 
method of teaching history. Instead 
of starting with the rise of England, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland as na- 


tions, begin with the 20th century 


of the oldest 
with the 


this 


today. This follows one 


teaching, begin 
teach the 


unexplored past. It does 


rules in 
familiar to new—in 
case, the 
little good to plunge a class of fresh 


men into geometry unless the stu 
dents have been exposed to abstract 
that it 


mathematical reasoning so 


becomes a familiar 


The 
usual How of history by pegging sig 
United States 


has been very suc 


process. 
technique of reversing the 
nificance on where the 
is today and why 
television 


“You Arc 


and now 


series ot 
first 


Pow Cl _ 


cessful for the 
programs called 
There, then “Ai 
20th Century 


Yrams has remained a stable torce in 


This series of pro 
the topsy-turvy television industry 
Its evident popularity indicates the 
possibility. that it is not the subject 
matter of historv which causes bore 
dom, but rather its unrelated presen- 


tation. 


History Should Include Current Events 
The 


1 
classes so students can devote 


setting aside of time in his- 


tory 
more attention to current events 1s 
a step in the direction of realizing 
that the significance of a tact 
be related to the individual 


there is understanding. but this tech 


must 


betore 


DALCp Ue splits history into two courses 


Too often, current events and his 


tory are taught as two 


separate 
subjects 

The technique of reversing history 
has the added benefit of helping the 
teacher to subordinate dates to the 


propel role of a skeleton on which 
the flesh of the all-important ques- 
tion of why can be placed for total 
understanding. Begin with problems 
of today, such as segregation, and 
trace the problems back through the 
Do the same 


parties; the 


davs of the colonies 


thing with political 


growth of industry; labor unions: 


American foreign policy; transporta 
tion development; and, most impor 
tant of all, the American heritage of 


what it means 


political freedom 
how it differs from other forms of 
government, the evolution from the 


American revolution to stable gov 


ernment guaranteeing freedoms 


never before thought plausible by 


governments, 
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REVENUE REFORM 
and Illinois Public Common Schools 


schools have a vital stake 


The public as well as tive 


in a speedy and equitable tax adjustment. 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING 


BECOME CLEAR that if Ili 


[' HAS 
Hols public education is to im 


prove and remain available to the 
children and youth who wish to tak 
advantage of it, there must be adjust 
that 


atte mpts to 


ments in the taxes 
This 
existing 
stake in 
adjustments be 


that 


support 
education article 


show sources of revenue 
the 
SouTCeS 


lies ( d 


provide the 


school's these various 
revente 
[llinois 


needed Cali 


necessary money fol 
schools and other purposes under an 
adjusted tax program, and the pub 


lic’s stake in tay adjustments 


Tax Revenue 
Federal tay 
O07 millions in 


totaled S68.- 


Amounts trom 


revcriud 
1958S 

various sources, by percent of total 
individual income 
51.1 percent corporate income, 29.5: 
sales and gross rece ipts, 16.6; death 
and other, 0.8. Sales and 


is mainly from 


were as follows 


and gift, 2 
Gross receipts revenue 
taxes on 


customs duties and selective 





CHART |. The Total Tax Dollar 


motor fuel, alcoholic beverages, and 


tobacco products. It is interesting to 


note how growing federal tax colle 
tions have put the squeeze on stat 
and local collections (see Chart | 
Collections for all governmental! pu 
20.8 billions in 1942 
billions in 1958. Federal tax 


68 billions in 1958S 


poses were ind 
OS.4 
revenue of was 
39.5 times the 12.3 billions collected 
in 1942. During th state 
collections multiplied by 3.8 
(3.9 to 14.9 billions 


collections by 3.4 


same time 
We're 
and local gov 
ernment 16 t 
15.5 billions 

The 
that 


most all from sales and license 


accompanying table SHOWS 


Illinois state tax revenue is al 
taxes 
only 2.9 percent of total state tax 
othe 


SOUPFCES 


S iles and 


collections is from 


Gener il and S¢ ke ctive Lise 
taxes (according to US Department 
classification produce 


Hines 


ot Commerce 
more than SI percent of all 
State tax revenue 
Approximately 87 percent of th 
(Hinois local 


ments is from property taxes 


govern 
I ocal 


only 


tax revenue of 


non property taxes are levied 
for city and county purposes [linois 
non-property tax sources are: admis 

msurance 
utility 


receipts and state-administered sales 


sions and amusements 


motor vehicle, public gross 


taxes. 


Tax Revenue for Schools 
All local taxes for school purposes 


current 


are levied agatnst property 


school districts hare of 


Hlinoi 
( ook 


prope rty tax 


iverages ibout 


eXVCTUCE { schools 


County is 


Iinois State Tax Colle 
Those 
thousands of dollars) 


of Average State 


Source 


Sales and Gross Receipts 


Individual Income, 32 
Corporation Net In me, 36 
Property, 46 

Severance 28 

Death and Gift, 48 

Other, 27 


share is about 66 percent The range 


among counties is from 45 percent in 


Cook to 78 percent in DuPage. Chart 


shows how downstate property 


taxes have increased in recent vears 


and that 


most of such taxes are for 


S¢ hools 


Relatively local 


small mmount 





revenue for schools come trom 
sources other than property taxes; 
such sources include paid admissions 
to school events, gifts or donations, 
interest on funds, tuition, and pupil 
payments for lunches and other 
things 

All Illinois state money for public 
common school education except 
that for driver education and _ the 
vield of '2 cent of sales and use taxes, 
is appropriated from the general 
fund or transferred from the general 
fund to the common school fund. 
The 1959 General 
creased the state sales and use taxes 
(until July 1, 


1961): this 42 cent increase was des- 


Assembly _ in- 
trom 2'2 to 3 cents 


ignated to go into the common school 
fund. Estimated receipts by source 
into the general fund from. state 
taxes during the two-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1959, are: general 
sales or use, 67 percent; public utili- 
ties, 7; liquor, 7; insurance, 5; ciga- 
rette, 5; and miscellaneous, 9. Almost 
all of the state taxes that supply the 
general fund are general or selective 
sales and gross receipts taxes. 
Money distributed from the com- 
mon school fund may be used for 
general school purposes and is dis- 
tributed on the basis of assessed 
value per attendance pupil. Other 
funds may be used only for special 
purposes such as special education, 
pupil transportation, vocational edu- 
driver education, 


cation, public 


junior college, school building, and 
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1950 


the state share of National Defense 
Education Act programs. 

Federal funds are distributed for 
general educational purposes in 
districts where the presence of a 
government installation or industry 
doing government work throws a 
burden on the public school sys- 
tem. Special-purpose funds include: 
school lunch: special milk; voca- 
tional education; improvement of 
instruction in sciences, mathematics, 
and foreign languages; improvement 
of guidance; and improvement of 
statistical services. 

It would be nearly accurate to say 
that tax revenue for Illinois public 
common schools comes from local 
property taxes, state sales and use 
taxes, and federal income taxes. The 
present approximate proportion of 
these is 73 percent from property 
taxes, 24 percent from sales and use 
taxes, and 3 percent from income 


taxes. 


Adjustments Needed 

There seems to be prevalent opin- 
ion that property taxes cannot con- 
tinue to bear the major share of in- 
creasing school costs. While it may 
be true that property owners can 
generally accept this increased bur- 
den, there can be no doubt that 
an extreme hardship would be 
placed on many property holders. 
Illinois farm income was less in dol- 
lar amount in 1959 than it was in 
1949; during the same period the 


50 total 
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CHART 2. Total Property Taxes Extended in Illinois in Recent Years, Exclusive of Cook County 
(Millions of Dollars) 


farmer s property tax, on the aver- 


age, more than doubled. More than 
4000 Illinois retired teachers receive 
retirement allowances of $1000 on 
less annually. Many of these teach- 
ers, who saved enough to buy a 
home, are using a considerable por- 
tion of this meager income to pay 
property taxes; many others on small 
fixed income are in similar circum- 
stances. 

There are many other indications 
that the amount of property tax as- 
sessed has little relation to ability 
to pay. Property and proprietors’ 
income (owners of homes for rent, 
farms, stores and other businesses, 
and self-employed and _ professional 
persons ) amounts to 24 percent of 
Illinois personal income. Many of 
the landlords or proprietors deal in 
services which provide higher in- 
come but require ownership of less 
property than is required in other 
businesses. 

More than 69 percent of Illinois 
personal income is in the form of 
wages and salaries. The amount of 
property taxes paid by these earners 
depends largely on the type of homes 
they occupy and the cars they drive. 
It is well known that neither homes 
nor cars are assessed in fair propor- 
tion to actual value. About six out of 
10 dwellings are occupied by the 
owners; landlords often complain 
that they are unable to collect suffi- 
cient rent to compensate tor property 
taxes and a reasonable return on 
investment. Many wage earners oc- 
cupy mobile homes which are not 
assessed at all or are assessed at a 
very low percentage of actual value; 
some of these so-called mobile homes 
are actually permanently located. 


Property Tax Will Remain 

Despite the many faults of the 
property tax, it will remain for some 
time as a means of providing local 
money for schools. Only in Pennsyl- 
vania is there any significant amount 
of local non-property tax revenue 
used in support. Illinois 
School Problems Commission No. 5 
studied non-property tax sources for 
schools and concluded that they 
would be impractical due to the 
great number of Illinois school dis- 
tricts, the relatively small. yield of 


school 
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most of such sources, and the difh- 


culties in administration by local 
authorities. 
It is local money that allows 


schools to be different; much of the 
progress in education is due to local 
initiative and effort Property valua- 
tion and taxes are also needed for 
borrowing purposes. Presently most 
school buildings are financed through 
bonds retired by annual taxes against 
Many 


through the use of warrants in antici- 


property. districts borrow 
pation of future tax collections. 

If property taxes are to remain in 
substantial amount, many improve- 
ments are needed. Assessments could 
be improved in many ways: 1) pro- 
vision tor qualified assessors and 


2) of offices. 


assistants; provision 
equipment, records, etc., for asses- 
sors; 3) provision of multipliers for 
taxing districts instead of counties by 
the state department of revenue; 4) 
assessment of manufacturing and 
large business concerns by the state 
department of revenue; 5) encour- 
agement of taxpayers to list impor- 
tant items of personal property; and 
6) provisions for prompt listing of 
new properties on the tax rolls. 

The tax calendar could be short- 
ened; tax bills may be received 15 
months or more after the assessing 
process begins. More than a year 
may elapse between the time of the 
levy and when a school district 
starts receiving property tax money 
based on the levy. 

Elimination of taxes on personal 
property has been advocated by 
some; others have sought classifica- 
tion of personal property for tax pur- 
poses. Either would require consti- 
tutional revision; such a proposition 
was defeated in the general election 
of 1956. 


property taxes without replacement 


Elimination of personal 


of some sort would destroy about 20 
per cent of the current local revenue 
potential of school districts and a like 
portion of bonding power for build- 


ing purposes. 


More Reliance on Other Sources 
There is little hope that improve- 
ment of the processes of property 
taxation would yield substantial in- 
Improvement 
would tend to produce greater equity 


creases in revenue. 
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between those who pay too much 
and those who pay too little. Thus it 
seems that the solution to the prob 
lem is to place greater reliance on 
some other kind of tax 

According to US Department of 
Commerce classifications, three kinds 
of taxes yield more than 94 percent 
of all tax revenue; these are 1) in- 
come—individual and corporate; 2 
sales and gross receipts—general and 
selective; and 3) property—real and 
personal. Because of the large addi- 
tional sums needed for public com 
mon schools—to say nothing of those 
needed for public higher educational 
institutions, public welfare institu- 
tions, and other purposes—there is 
little hope of reliance upon the minor 
sources that produce only 6 percent 


of total tax revenue 


Reliance on Sales Tax 

The table shows that Illinois is 
already using sales taxes to a much 
greater extent than do most of the 
states. Even so, it has been said that 
the general public would about as 
soon pay a total of 4 cents as to pay 
3% cents on the dollar for general 
sales and use tax purposes. Legisla- 
tive attempts have been made to 
broaden the general sales tax by tax- 
ing the sale of personal property in 
volved in building repair and con- 
struction, tailoring, optometry, serv- 
ice trades, etc. 

The current annual yield of an 
additional % cent of sales tax would 
be about $55,000,000. It 
be difficult to estimate the yield of 


a broadening program, a compre- 


would 


hensive program probably could re- 
turn more than $50,000,000 annually. 
If both these changes were made, 
they would not provide much more 
than the additional funds needed for 
public education during the 1961-63 
biennium. 

The only selective sales tax source 
that provides large amounts of reve- 
nue is motor fuels. This source has 
been used habitually for roads, and 
so has the motor vehicle license tax 
which provides most of the revenue 
from license tax sources. 

The major difference between Illi- 
nois and the average state in the 
table is that Illinois does not use in- 
dividual income and corporation net 





income as state tax sources. It is also 
noteworthy that Illinois license tax« 

on corporations and businesses bring 
in only 1.8 percent of the total state 
tax revenue. Such taxes account for 
3.8 percent in the average state 


which also gets 6.2 percent of its 


; 


total revenue from corporation Ww 


mcome taxes 

It is estimated that, on the net 
come of corporations in Illinois and 
on the allocated net income of cor 


porations doit business in Illinois 


ig 
and other states, a & percent rate 
would produce more than $50,000 
000 each veai 


a comparatively low rate 


2 percent would be 
\ l-per 
cent rate on personal income could 
produce as much as $200,000,000 an 
nually; with reasonable deductions 
and exemptions, a 2-percent rate 


might be needed to produce an 
equivalent sum. Income taxes, even 
at these low rates, would go a long 
way toward solving Illinois state and 
local finance problems 

Revenue trom income, retaining 
the same rates, is more likely to fol 
low cost trends than revenue from 
other kinds of taxes. The percentage 
of personal income required to pay 
the net operating costs of Illinois 
public schools for certain years is as 
1940—2.11 percent; 1950 
1.73 percent; 1958—2.27 percent; and 
1960, estimated—2.37 percent 


follows: 


It is possible to ease the property 
tax burden through distribution of 
state funds to school districts. School 
districts cover the entire state. ‘Vhen 
local levies are made for school pu 
poses, the estimated amount to be 


received from the state is deducted 


Constitutional Revision Needed 
Amendment of the Illinois consti- 
tution is required to permit some of 
the above adjustments and to make 
it clear that others would be permis- 
sible. All such adjustments could be 
made under amendments to Articl 
IX agreed upon by a number of 
statewide 


important organizations. 


The principal changes recom- 
mended by these organizations are 
as follows: 1) personal property, 


both tangible and intangible, could 
be classified for tax purposes; 2) food 


for human consumption could be 











exempted from sales and use taxes; 


and 3) income could be taxed at 
rates not to exceed 5 percent on any 
part of the income. The limitation on 
‘rate for income tax purposes would 
of enactment of 


highly graduated income taxes; any 


eliminate fears 
graduation would probably be be- 


tween | and 5 percent. Actually, 
experience has shown that it is not 
necessary to use high income tax 
rates tor state purposes. 

Most that 
corporation net income tax laws, if 
the 


constitution. 


attorneys agree state 


would meet 
the 


There is considerable disagreement 


properly drawn, 


requirements — of 
as to whether the same would be 
true of individual income tax laws. 
If constitutional revision should be 
required, revenue from such a 
source would not be available before 
1964 


were passed in the next legislative 


even if a proper resolution 


session 


Illinois Is Able 

There is no reason to doubt the 
economic ability of Illinois to sup- 
port adequately public education 
other essential governmental 
services. Most of the 


US Department of Commerce show 


and 
recent data 
that Illinois ranks seventh among the 
1S contiguous states in individual in- 
come per capita. Illinois state and 
local taxes are not generally high; 
they are poorly adjusted. Chart 3 
shows that, as measured by percent- 
age of individual income required 
to pay all state and local taxes, all 
income 


CHART 3, Percent 











48 
burden 


the 
heavier 


but of contiguous 
states bear a than 
Illinois. Latest data available show 
that Mississippi spends $11.20 of 
each $100 of personal income for 
total state and local taxes while IIli- 


eight 


nois spends $7.30. 

The cost of extra features on auto- 
mobiles, which many people do not 
want, along with added insurance 
costs because of such features, would 
probably equal the cost of operating 


the public schools. 


Federal Support Possible 

It is possible that general federal 
financial support for public educa- 
tion will be forthcoming in the not- 
too-distant future. This would mean 
that, for the most part, more of the 
money for schools would come from 
income tax revenue. However, bills 
presently before the Congress which 
would give general support for 
school construction and teachers sal- 
aries, if enacted, will not provide 
sufficient money to Illinois to make 
unnecessary the adjustments in state 
and local taxes indicated above. 
Federal support could grow to a 
level which would ease state and 
local tax burdens. There is no doubt 
that income taxes are collected most 
efficiently at the federal level. 

Most educators agree that general 
federal support is better than support 
for special purposes which is pres- 
ently available. Bills in the present 
Congress would permit the state to 
decide the amounts to be used for 
teachers salaries. 


construction and 


Toxes 
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There could be no federal control of 


educational systems under such bills. 


Failure to Make Adjustments 

If recent cost trends for 
state and local governmental services 
continue and adjustments in taxes 


[llinois 


are not made, property taxes could 
more than double during the next 
decade just as they have during the 
past 10 This that 
large numbers of people on fixed and 


years. assumes 
declining incomes would be able to 
pay the 
The state general sales and use -tax 


increased property taxes. 
rate increased | cent in four years; 
if present circumstances continue, 
it could rise another 2 or 3 cents dur- 
ing the next 10 years. Despite re- 
cent increases in sales taxes, there 
is a considerable deficiency in state 
appropriations. 

Failure to finance properly state 
and local governmental services will 
mean loss of qualified personnel to 
other professions and occupations; 
this is already the case to a consider- 
able extent. Colleges and universities 
are finding it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to obtain qualified instructors. 
Many professional state employees 
are receiving much less salary than 
they could elsewhere. Public school 
teachers, especially men, are being 
lost to other occupations. The public 
retirement benefits that hold many 
of the present personnel to their jobs 
will require large amounts of addi- 
tional funds if the benefits already 
promised are not reduced. 

Schools and welfare institutions 
will become more overcrowded and 
less available to the public under a 
niggardly finance program. Already 
deserving students are being turned 
away from colleges and universities 
by one method or another, at the 
same time that construction of build- 
ings is deferred because of lack of 
funds. Public-school classes will be- 
come larger and half-day sessions 
much common. Instead of 
broadening and increasing the 
knowledge of children and youth at 
a time when knowledge is considered 
necessary for survival, the learning 
process may be severely curtailed. 
It is appalling to think that there 
coul.l be any possibility of these 


things happening. 


more 
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—Photo from NEA 


Classroom Teachers Night will feature a concert at the Hollywood Bowl. 


The NEA has been warmly welcomed to Los Angeles for its convention June 


oe to Los Angeles for the 
first time since 1931, the Na- 
Education Association's 98th 


annual convention June 26 to July 1 


tional 


is expected to attract some 20,000 
educators from all over the country. 

General sessions will be held in 
the Sports Arena. Delegates will reg- 
ister and transact NEA business in 
the Shrine 
hibits will be in Exposition Hall, and 


Civic Auditorium. Ex- 
convention headquarters will be the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Theme of the meeting will be “A 
United Profession Enhances Quality 
in Education.” This will be devel- 
400 


oped in more than meetings 


during the six days. 


Two Senators Will Speak 

Among scheduled speakers will be 
US senators Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota and John Sherman Cooper 
of Kentucky. A vesper service will 
be held on the opening day. 

The principal speaker for the final 
Pauline Frederick, 
United Nations correspondent for 
the National Broadcasting Co. 

Reports are to be received from 


session will be 


the various committees and commis- 
sions and NEA departments and 
which have been concerned 
during the year with problems con- 
fronting the teaching 


Among the topics to be discussed by 


units 


profession. 
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the efforts at text- 


book censorship by nonprofessional 


delegates are 


groups. 

Concurrent with the business ses- 
sions for delegates on Tuesday and 
Thursday there 
chiefly for non-delegates, at which 


will be meetings, 


new developments on the educa- 
tional scene will be explored. The 
titles for “The 
Changing World and Its Implica- 


these sessions are 
tions for Education,” “Schools of the 
World,” “New Learning Resources,” 
and “Objectives of Education in the 
Space Age.” 

Thursday afternoon, under the 
general heading of “New Frontiers 
in Education,” there will be four 
meetings, devoted to the elementary 
school, the secondary school, higher 
education, and the NEA project on 
the instructional program of the pub- 
lic schools. Also on that day there 
will be three concurrent meetings 
concerned with the development of 


effective local education associations. 


California, 
here we coine...! 


26 to July ae 


Teachers Night 
June 29. the Los Angeles Symphony 
will play in the Hollywood Bowl 
Angeles and = the 


State” of California will afford unus 


For Classroom 


Los “Golden 


ual opportunities for interesting 
sight-seeing excursions and visits to 
places of historical interest. Special 
made for 
Marine 
After the 


organized 


arrangements are being 

group tours of Disneyland 
land, and the observatories 
there 


tours of both northern and southern 


convention will be 


California. 


Meetings of Illinois Delegates 
The annual Breakfast is 


scheduled for June 29 at 7:30 a.m. 
in the Golden State Room of the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. Tickets will be 
available for $3 at the NEA ticket 
desk. Other meetings of the Illinois 
delegation will be in the 
Ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel on 
June 27 at 8 a.m. and June 30 at 
4:30 p.m. 


Illinois 


Grand 





The governor of California, the city council of Los Angeles, and the 
county board of supervisors have sent letters welcoming the National Edu- 
cation Association to Los Angeles. Gov. Edmund G. Brown said, “The 
familiar, true words about the nation’s future being in your hands is not 
enough. The present rests there in some measure, too. Much depends on 
the decisions you will make while here. With parents everywhere I join in 
the fervent hope the future will prove them to be wise ones.” 
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‘Number Runner’ Helps 


The “number runner” is a simple arith- 
metic device that can be used with 
amazing success in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades in developing meaningful 
arithmetic concepts. The unbroken line of 
numbers and symbols lends itself to pupil 
discovery of many number relationships 
and patterns. Handling the runner, visual- 
izing the arrangement of numbers in se- 


uence, and discovering number secrets 
result in keen understanding and a photo- 
graphic retention of number values, facts, 
and patterns and arithmetic processes. 

The runner should be attached low 
enough on the wall in the primary grades 
that the children can handle it at eye 
level. It can be extended along one or 
more walls in the classroom. Materials 
required for its construction are a print 
set or marking pen and some 4 in. x 30 in. 
oak tag sentence strips. A star, a circle, 
iny torm, ora picture stamp may be used 
to symbolize each number 

Che first-grade pupil will get.a broad 
understanding — of relationships 
through the use of this device, even though 
the arithmetic requirements for this grade 
are limited to the digits, or part of the 
digits only. By touching the number sym- 
bols used, the child learns to count with 
understanding, visualizing that counting 
means taking one more object as he pro- 


number 


gresses along the runner. 

Before the figures are learned, simple 
grouping can be developed all along the 
runner by several pupils simultaneously. 
For example, have them enclose a speci- 
fied number of stars with their hands 

Since most children have some knowl- 
edge of figures, they quickly recognize that 
there is a relationship between the symbol 
and the figure above. Then the pupils 
can name the parts and the whole group. 
(Exampie: “The first’ star is called 1, 
the second 2, the next 3; and they make 
a group of three stars.”) 

Discovery of many number §arrange- 
ments can be found and shown on the 
runner. One child may go to the runner 
and count all the 40s; then others will find 
the other decade groups. Another child 
will see the 0 numbers—10, 20, etc; some- 
one will find the twins—11, 22, 33, ete; 
another will see the repetition of the digits 
0 to 9. 

When the children can count from 1 to 
100 by touching the stars and recognizing 
their number names, they are ready to 
count by 2s, 3s, and 4s. Insist that they 
use the left hand to show the distance 
traveled and the right hand to pick up 
the next group. 
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in Arithmetic Concepts 


At this stage of development, subtrac- 
tion in series can be introduced. One 
child adds any number along the runner 
as far as he can or along the entire track; 
and another child may begin at the end 
and take away the same number back 
to the starting point. The terms and the 
concept of the two major arithmetic proc- 
esses thus introduced are visualized, 
pointed out, stated orally, and understood 
by the children. A good game is to tell 
a pupil to close his eyes, walk along 
the wall until lie is told to stop, touch 
the runner, open his eyes, and begin to 
count from there by a given number. 

To learn counting by 10s, a child is 
asked to enclose a number of stars, such 
as four, and to touch the fourth one. 
Another child counts 10 more stars. All 
note the number he points to at the end 
of the count (14). A third child repeats 
the process, adding 10 to the count, and 
all observe his stop figure (24). Soon the 
children will discover that all the children 
at the runner are touching a number 
containing a 4. 

An occasional lesson for testing pur- 
poses is valuable to the teacher. A child 
may go to the runner and do anything 
he wishes. Later exercises may be strictly 
oral, with pupils going to the runner only 
to prove those facts that are given wrong 
or those not known readily. 

To develop mastery of number sequence 
by name, exercises may be given in glanc- 
ing at or showing on the runner, answers 





to such questions as: “What are the names 
of the three numbers that come after 6? 
the two numbers that come before 7? 
etc.” This exercise serves as a basis for 
the addition and subtraction processes in- 
volved in oral and mental problem solving. 


Addition and subtraction can now be de- 
veloped. A child can show and give the 
answers for such dictated problems as: 
6+2+10+1+3. The next step is a com- 
bination of addition and subtraction exer- 
cises, such as 6+2+ 10—3—10+5. 

On “story problem day,” one pupil 
makes up a problem and another repeats 
it, gives the answer, and completes the 
number story by pointing out the number 
ot symbols on the runner. 

As I have experienced it, the use of 
a number runner develops interest and 
pleasure in number exercises, as well as 
a mastery of number concepts. The writing 
of number figures and number problems 
is an easy step after mental development 
of visual number sense. I use workbooks 
as a secondary phase in teaching numbers 
in the first grade. A wall runner and a 
set of 10 cardboard squares in an envelope 
for each child—to show the number facts 
in addition and subtraction—are sufficient 
equipment to develop amazing arithmetic 
skill in the first grade. 

The Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco 
Avenue, St. Louis 26, Mo., has issued a 
brochure giving many suggestions for using 
a “Number Line” in the intermediate and 
upper grades. 

The principal values of the number 
runner in the intermediate grades, where 
it may be displayed in a suitable place 
above manual reach, are threefold: 1) it 
provides a ready number reference for a 
quick glance by students while they are 
working arithmetic problems at their desks; 
2) it is an aid and a timesaver for the 
slow learner in arithmetic, who has not 
mastered number facts automatically and 
who must continue to reason them out 
visually; and 3) it serves as a_ helpful 
device during supervised arithmetic in- 
struction in new number developments. 
—Mary MIcHaAvovy, first-grade teacher, Ru- 
gen School, Glenview. 


IEA Leaders Conference Will Be at Bradley 


Bradley University will be the host 
school for the seventh IEA School of In- 
struction. The annual summer conference 
for local, division, and state leaders will 
be held Aug. 15 to 18. Topics for the six 
discussion groups, which comprise the 
major portion of the program, are: School 
Finance—Tax Problems; Retirement; 1961 
Legislative Outlook; Improvement of 
Teacher Preparation; Curriculum Trends in 
Reading, Science, and Foreign Languages; 
Responsibilities of a Teacher and His Pro- 
fession. 

Persons invited to the conference are 
presidents of local associations, IEA di- 
visions, and IEA affiliates; chairmen of local 
sections; division directors of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers; mem- 
bers of the IEA board of directors and the 
governing committees; members of the 
Illinois Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards; and Chicago 
representatives. 

IEA staff members, a representative of 


the National Education Association, and 
persons from other educational and in- 
terested lay groups will lead the discussion 
classes and the traditional NEA Night. A 
specal presentation on the final morning 
will consider the question of “The Year- 
Round School.” 

The workshop will open with a general 
session on Monday evening. Tuesday night 
there will be meetings of various groups 
of participants, and Wednesday will be 
NEA Night. A recreational and social pro- 
gram is planned for each day. 

Application forms have been mailed to 
each of the groups to be represented. Any 
person or group which has not received the 
material and is interested in attending the 
conference should contact W. Stewart 
Williams at the IEA, 100 East Edwards, 
Springfield. The IEA will pay the expenses 
of one official representative from each 
group. Others interested in attending at 
their own or local association expense may 
also secure forms from Mr. Williaras. 
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STUDENT HELPERS 


{Continued trom page 3/3) 

all students in the course—dictation, 
keyboard work, analyzation, singing, 
and so forth—are presented in class. 
All discussion and study are built 
around the material on the progress 
chart. 

This system of learning and teach- 
ing, in the process of evolution and 
development for more than a quarter 
of a century, has yielded excellent 
results. It most certainly helps the 
student who is ambitious, and _ it 
solves the problem of individual dif- 
ferences—very important factors in 


the learning process. | 


Saturday Conferences Help 
Parents Understand Schools 


Parent-teacher conferences on Saturdays 
have been adopted by a DesPlaines school 
as a means for better three-way com- 
munication—between teacher, mother, and 
father. 

As in many elementary schools, South 
School has had a formal program of parent- 
teacher conferences for a number of years. 
Also, in an effort to strengthen home-school 
relationships, an evening during American 
Education Week is devoted to a “group 
conference,” at which time each teacher 
outlines her program for the school year 
and answers questions about her teaching 
methods. At the end of the second report- 
ing period, parents are scheduled for 
individual conferences 

Frequently mothers have said that they 
wished their husbands could have been 
present to hear the teacher’s remarks about 
their child’s work and his behavior. 

Just how could the faculty give fathers 
a chance to participate in the evaluation 
of their children’s growth at school? 
Teachers at South School considered sev- 
eral times for scheduling three-way con- 
ferences: early morning or late afternoon, 
evenings, or Saturdays. 

Nine members of the staff indicated an 
interest in this new venture. They made 
preparations for Saturday conferences in 
the usual manner, by keeping the various 
records on each pupil. An extra effort was 
made to include information which would 
be of special interest to fathers. 

The Saturday conferences have been 
successful; 67 percent of the fathers re- 
sponded to the invitation. (At the primary 
level 80 percent participated. ) Parents ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the extra effort 
put forth to include fathers in these im- 
portant discussions. 

Some of the greatest advantages of 
Saturday conferences, the teachers said, 
were: the direct three-way communication; 
the fact that no smaller children accom- 
panied the parents (sitters must be easier 
to get on Saturday); and a better oppor- 
tunity to note family relationships. 
—GaLeEN M. Jarvis, principal, South 
School, DesPlaines. 
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Camera fans find plenty of good snapshots of Quebec aboard the St. Louis ferry. 


C’EST MAGNIFIQUE! 


GAY FRENCH CANADA! 


10 DAYS $307 From CHICAGO 


APPROXIMATELY 


@ Sightsee and shop in gay Montreal—the Paris of North America 

@ Thrill to the colorful, old-world charm of romantic Quebec 

@ Browse for bargains; sample superb French Cuisine 

@ Tour the scenic Gaspé Peninsula by Automobile with personal guide 


Price includes rail fare, Pullman, tax, planned sightseeing, first-class 
hotel accommodations and four-day all-expense, personally-con- 
ducted auto tour around the colorful Gaspé Peninsula! For complete 
information, see your travel agent or Canadian NATIONAL 
Railways, 103 West Adams Street., Chicago 3, Ill., or call 
RAndolph 6-5465. 


*Ask about our very low fares for student groups. 


ONE OF MANY MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 
OFFERED ONLY BY CNR 

























So You're Not Going to College? 


ter prepared for a career in four years. 
You will be making money which, if in- 
vested wisely, will be making more money 


1 am talking to you students who are 
not going to colle ge 

Whether 
tise like 


smart ¢ nough 


you cease going to school be- 
Thomas Edison, you are not 
or because, like J]. C. Pen- 
ney, vou are not rich enough; or because, 
like Henry Ford, the 
hasn't presented itself--do not for one mo- 
that life’s high 
ichievements are closed to you 


If you think you are handicapped un- 


opportunity just 


ment believe chances for 


duly, just take a look at leaders in your 
town and see how manv of them did not 
to colleg ind remember that they 
have reached the place where they are, 
he 1IS¢ thes clidn't go to colle ue but 
they persistently and patiently 
Pp sued some worth-while objective To 
eve s the have nd as Edison and 
ha \ too will have to apply 
| talent ind efforts persistently 
You Are On Your Own 
B ! rls in college will have peo- 
pl lir t tl r struclic You will have t 
uf i? wn urse 
I] iven book lists and be 
| to read good books. Require you 
t hile literature 
I | recur t press them 
) incl in written work. of 
ll kind Make it a rule to write your 
/ 1 write letters. sal 
f i n j i 
| } onev to be bet- 


What Are the Chances 
For Quality Education? 


I teachers ive the nation’s 

ul i! t ird on schools and some 
S were low indeec 

1 the sage t parents is in the form 

if 16-page pa iphlet Will Your Child 

Get a Quality Education’, published by 


the National Education Association. Among 
the findin 

Ot every 10 pupils in the fifth grade 
mly six will finish high school: of every 


three who « nter hich SC hool one will leave 


without i clip] ma 
Amon the top 


quarter of the ablest 


high sch ol craduates three hoys In LO 
ind four girls in 10 do not enter college 

The chances are one in 14 that. this 
vear the child’s elementary school teacher 
will not be a college graduate; nine in 
10 that at some time during a child’s 


years in elementary school one of his 


teachers will not be a college graduate 


Only one elementary school in five now 


has a library 
Nearly a fifth of the high schools offer 
neither physics nor chemistry; nearly a 


fifth do not offer plane geometry; only half 
of the 
enrichment or remedial programs last sum- 


urban school systems offered either 


mer 
Many definite safety haz- 
(In 1957 there were 4300 school and 


SC hools pose 
ards 
college fires. ) 

Teachers salaries, averaging $5025 this 
year, are fixed as though teachers were 
in oversupply; actually there is a current 
shortage of at least 135,000 qualified 
teachers. 
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for you while yourself for 
better jobs 

College sets up requirements and makes 
students meet them. You can set up your 


own requirements and make yourse lf meet 


you prepare 


them 
College classes are not all “snap” courses 
Don’t make activities all 


courses 


your “snap” 


Make Spare Time Count 


It will be 

leisure time 

future 

into three major parts: 
practical knowledge 


very good idea to use your 
in preparation tor a satistac- 
Let's divide that preparation 
cultural knowledge, 


knowl- 


tory 
and financial 
edge 

To attain cultural goals, use the 
Plan thinking: “As a 
in his heart ” Select good 
r\ ind I idio Talk ind 


intelligent who 


library 
thinketh 


pro- 


issociate 


your man 


SO IS he 
grams on 


with good men have i 


purpose in life. Set your own goal and 


work tow irc it 


Practice al kn tt ledac will never he l 


handi ip Study your job and the business 
of which it is a part. 7 ike night courses 
firms sometimes make the S¢ possibl for 


and 


Join 


Y ch bs in l informal x hools or organize 


promi ing young men women 
your 

Your life has an economic 
Start early to save 
other 


ommon 


own 
foundation 
ind invest. Save in buy 
real estate 
stocks, in 
which are set up for the 

Build sec 


You are your 


ing a home or invest ir 


i 
a business, in mutual 


funds small in 


vestor urity with securities 


own teacher—be proud yf 


' 
your pupil 


Re printed from SAYings, March, 1959. 


Junior-High Student Councils 


What are the 
adolescent to the 
munity’s responsibilities to the adolescent? 
that today 
could form their own code of conduct and 


responsibilities of the 
community, and the com 
Is it possible youth in school 
be responsible to themselves? 
Junior High 


University 


School of 


sponsored i 


The University 
Northern 
conference for 
council leaders in the northwestern portion 
of the state. This was a district conference 
of the Illinois Association of Junior High 
Student Councils 

In a 


Illinois 


junior high-school student 


panel discussion by community 
leaders, the development of a Student 
Code of Conduct was recommended. Panel 
members stressed the need for the adoles- 
cent to become a working member in the 
community and to aid in the preventive 
measures needed to combat delinquency 
The problems brought out by the panel 
were later considered in problem clinics. 
Such topics as the importance of respect 

for teachers, the building, other students, 
etc.—were discussed. 

It was suggested that council members 
be aware of the new students and make 
sure they feel “at home” in the school— 
since a lonely or rejected student is not 
likely to become a good student or a good 
citizen in the community. 





‘General Studies’ Course 
Helps Teach Citizenship 


At the beginning of 
teachers are confronted with a certain per- 


every semester 


centage of “laggard learners” unless con- 
structive opportunities are provided At 
High School we have a 
special course for this group called “Gen- 
eral Studies.” It is 
at third- to sixth-grade level 


Pekin Community 


an interrelated course, 
combining 
social studies, history, applied geography 
and applied English 

While putting emphasis on subject con- 
tent, the iffords much opportunity 
for pupil growth in citizenship and self 


The interest-centered ap- 


cours¢ 


improvement 
pi ach entices pupils to use maximum abil 
ities, and through small successes, to desire 


Personality growth 


to learn mor g In cOo- 
operation self-esteem, group enterprises 
ind citizenship is basically the um = of 
this course 

The experiment was begun in 1958 at 
Pekin High sin this is a new course 


new are in secondary education 


is no wealth of 


ind t 


there naterials available 


I have used the following procedures and 


wctivities: oral and written reports, film- 
strips recordings, dramatizing, soc iodrama 
movies, field trips reading machine map 
study ind diarama 

The culminatin ictivity of the course 


is participation tn the Teenarama, an open 
to encourage 


student 


house devised parent visita- 
tion and recognition of 


Given at the end of 


progres SS 


each semester this 


event involves the display of projects in 
the social studies and literature areas 
Evecyn C. BENNETT, social studies teach- 


er, Pekin Community High School 


Define Codes of Conduct 


From the clinics came a list of ideas 
for drafting student codes. The main func- 
tion of the was to implant 


ideas in the 


conference 
minds of student leaders and 


have them activate these ideas in their 
own schools and council meetings 
All students in the school should have 


contributing ideas to 
of conduct. The 
a sounding 


an active part in 
the formulation of a code 
should act as 


student council 


into a written, 


members, as well 


board and put the ideas 
workable Faculty 


as parent organizations, should have a part 


form 


in the preparation of the code. 
What should the have as its in- 


tegral parts? It should consider 1) proper 
>) 


code 


dress and grooming for all occasions; 
standard rules for school and community 
dances; 3) acceptable nights of the week 
1) hours for parties accord- 
level of the students; 


tor activities; 
ing to the 
5) proper procedures for house parties; 
) smoking and drinking; 7) rules on dat- 
ing and going steady; 8) teen-age driving 
regulations; 9) employment in part-time 
and summer jobs; 10) general curfew regu- 
lations; and 11) any other suggestions that 
are of local concern. 
—E.mer J. Kunn, counselor, University 
Junior High School, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb. 


grade 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Named to NASSP Office 


James D. Logsdon, superintendent-prin- 
cipal of Thornton Township High School 
was elected first vice- 


National 


and Junior Colleg 


president of the Association of 


Secondary School Principals at its 44th 
annual convention in Portland, Ore. He has 
served as second vice-president the past 
yeal 
Honored for Bravery 

A Peoria teacher was given a Distin- 
guished Service Award by his board of 


education for an act of bravery “in the 


highest and finest tradition of the teaching 


profession.” John Wallace, sixth-grade 
teacher at Webster School, “maintained his 
poise and thought clearly and accurately 
of the safety and welfare of the children” 
when a gas explosion in his classroom ot 
27 students knocked out one wall and 
everyone was knocked to the floor. After 
the explosion, which happened Dec. 21, 


1959, Mr. Wallace marched the children 


to a safe place in an orderly manner. 


EPC Names Three New Members 


New members of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission are Max protes- 
American civilization at Brandeis 
O. Meredith Wilson, president 
Milson 
Mary- 


Lerne I, 
SOT ot 
Universit f 
of the University of 
C. Raver, secretary of the 
land State 

The appeintments were 
the National 
the American 


Oregon; and 
executive 
Teachers Association 

announced by 
Association and 
School Ad- 


ministrators, parent organizations of EPC 


Education 


Association of 


Dr. Raver assumed his post in February 


to fill the vacancy created by the death 


of B. L. Dodds, dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Lerner and Dr. Wilson take their seats 
in July. Scheduled to retire from the com- 


mission are James B. Conant, 
emeritus of Harvard University; Arthur F. 
Corey, secretary of the California 
Association; and Ruth E. Eckert 
of Minnesota. 


president- 


executive 
Teachers 
of the University 


Staff News at Southern 


Charles Addison Hickman, executive edi- 
tor of Current Economic Comment and 
dean of the School of General Studies at 
North Carolina State College, has been 
named to fill the new Vandeveer Chair of 
Economics at Southern Illinois University. 
The chair will be endowed through income 
from 5000 shares of Ashland Oil and Re- 
fining Co. stock given to the STU Founda- 
tion by W. W. Vandeveer, a Cleveland 
alumnus who was president of Ashland a 
few years ago. Mr. Hickman was formerly 
at the University of Illinois. 

Harry T. Moore, professor of English 
at Southern, is one of the few Americans 
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ever invited to speak to the Royal Society 


of Literature. He will address that and 
other European literary groups during a 
trip abroad this summer. He is a Fellow 
of the society and will address the group 
on the subject of the contemporary Amer 
man novel. June 16 in London Protessor 
Moore also will lecture at a D. H. Law 
rence Exhibition scheduled for early sum 
mer at the University of Nottingham 
Two SIU officials went to Viet-Nam 
April 24 for pre-contract survey work of 


educational facilities and 
John Grinnell 
and Dr. Wil 
made the 
International 
US State 
lead to a 


contract 


rural elementary 
needs in that country. Dr 

vice -preside nt for operations 
lis Malone, 
trip 
Coope rative 


director of admissions 


under auspices of the 
and the 


may 


Association 
Department. The 
three-year 

which SIU 
lengthy 
in Viet-Nam’s rural elementary 


survey 
government under 
would provide teams to carry 
counse ling 


out and 


work 


supervising 
edu- 


cation program 


Retired Teacher Honored 
Arlene Mayhew, 
cator, was named 
1960 Bon Ami 
sented to outstanding 


a retired Chicago edu- 
one ot the 
which are pre- 


a winner of 
Awards, 
women in eight dif 
The women 
Win- 
basis of their con- 
to humanity 


ferent fields of professional life 


must have reached 75 vears of age 


ners are selected on the 


tributions as a “good friend” 


Miss Mayhew began teaching in Chi- 
cago in 1913. She has headed the Chicago 
teachers pension fund, retiring from that 


post in 1942. 


Rodes Joins GM Institute 


Dr. Harold P. Rodes, president of 
Bradley University since 1954, 
named president of General Motors Insti- 


has bee n 


tute of Flint, Mich. 

The institute is the center for educa- 
tional activities of General Motors Cor- 
poration. It is the largest industrial edu- 
cational institution of its kind in the world, 


with an enrollment of 2500 undergraduate 
engineering students in a five-year coopera- 
tive program. Some 26,000 G M employees 
in plants throughout the world are enrolled 
in part-time programs. Approximately 3600 
GMI co-op 


ployed by General Motors 


graduates are currently em- 


Heads Science Department 


Dr. Bernard L. Ryder, associate profes- 
sor of physical science at Illinois State 
Normal University since 1956, will become 
head of the department of physical science 
Sept. 1. He headed the chemistry depart- 
ment at Illinois Wesleyan University before 
joining the faculty at Normal. Dr. Ryder 
succeeds Dr. R. U. Gooding, who held 
the post since 1945; he requested to be re- 
lieved of his administrative duties to de- 
vote full time to teaching. 


Principals Elect Officers 


At the innual spring meeting of the Il] 


Junior High School 


nois Principals \ 
iation, held at the University of Ulin 
April, the followin officers wer 
clected Ceorge Melton Bloominet 
Junior High School—president Robert 
Eberle, Edwardsville Junior High § 
first vice-president; Donald Birr, Centr 
Junior High School, Kewane« second vice 
president Don Buckley University H 
School, Urbana—secretary; Frank Frank 
iak, Edison Junior High Scho Spr 
field—treasuret 


Health Consultant Named 


lohn Allen is the new con tant 
health education in the Office of the S Pp 
intendent of Public Instruction. Hs 
been director of health pl yvsical educati 
ind safety in the Decatur schools and 
issistant professor in health and phy il 
education at James Millikin Universit 
He will be concerned directly with d 
opment ol complete programs t 
education including health instructi 
healthful school living, and healt 


DATES AND PLACES 
Elementary Math Workshop 


x hool systems are 
teams of teachers to the 


invited to sen 
University of Il 
new te 


nois this summer to learn 


of teaching elementary mathematics. Prof 
David A. Page, director of the UI Aritl 
mot Project will conduct an eight-week 
works shop June 21 to Aug. 13 

Adv: intage ot a team trom single 
SC hool or school syste li will be tiv poss! 
bility of reinforcing one another's skill 
after returning to their regular classrooms 
Professor Page said. However, singh ipph 
cants will also be admitted. No specifi 
mathematical preparation 1s required but 
some weight will be given to mathematical 
background in selection of those to be 
admitted 

The UI Arithmeti Project is supp rted 
jointly by the University and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 


—Photo from Ulinois School Board Journal 


OFFICERS of the 
who will take office July 1, 


Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, ore, 
seated from left, John Springman of Glenview, 
Ralph Clabaugh of 
Heights, Everett Kerr of Blue Island, 
secretary; standing from left, Fred McDavid of 
Peoria Heights, treasurer; Lester Grant of Deca- 
tur and Harold Voshall of Pittsfield, directors. 


vice-president; Arlington 


president; 



















DKG International Convention 

The 1960 international convention of 
Delta Kappa Gamma will be held Aug. 10 
to 13 at the Americana Hotel in Bal Har- 
bour, Fla. Special events planned on Aug. 
11 are the treasurers breakfast, presidents 
breakfast, public ity breakfast, and_ birth- 
day luncheon; on Aug. 12 there will be 
regional breakfasts, a tropical garden din- 
ner, and the presidents-founders banquet. 
Reservations must be made by July 25 
with Miss Carrol Waggoner at 512 NW 
104th Street, Miami 50, Fla 

Carolyn Wones, Illinois state president, 
is preparing the script for the special schol- 
arship presentation to be made during the 
chosen for the as- 
signment on the a_ preliminary 
prospectus. The society is working teward 
. goal of $140,000 in order to award 56 
St holarships of $2500 each. 


convention She was 


basis of 


School Board Institute 


\ unique program designed especially 
for school board members and superintend- 
ents of Missouri and Illinois will be held 
Mav 13 to 15 at Wildwood Springs Resort, 
Steelville, Mo. “Community Values—Vis- 
ible and Invisible” will be the theme for 
the Metropolitan School Board Residential 
Institute, which will begin at 5:30 p.m. 
on Friday. Four Midwest educators and 
uthorities in their special fields will serve 
on the institute faculty. The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults in 
Chicago has provided a grant to help sup- 
port the program, which is sponsored by 
Washington University, — the National 
School Boards Association, and Several St. 
Louis and Missouri educational groups. 


Summer Book Exhibits 


The 27th annual 
books and have 
the co-sponsors—the state 
Illinois Bookmen’s 


125 companies 


exhibits of 
been 


summer 
school 


scheduled by 


equipment 


universities and the 
Club. For exhibits, 
will display new developments in the field 
of educational materials. Administrators, 
teachers, students, and the public are in- 
vited to attend. Dates and places are as 
follows: June 14 and 15, Western Illinois 
University; 16 and 17, Bradley University; 
20 and 21, Eastern Illinois University; 22 
and 23, University of Illinois; 29 and 30, 
Northern Illinois University; July 6 to 8, 
Southern Illinois University; and July 12 
to 14, Illinois State Normal University. 


these 


Advanced Placement in Biology 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board will sponsor a Conference on Ad- 
vanced Placement in Biology on the Uni- 
versity of Colorado campus June 23 to 25. 
Approximately 100 high-school and college 
teachers and administrators are expected 
to attend. Purpose of the conference is to 
acquaint them with the latest develop- 
ments in advanced placement in biology— 
the offering of college-level courses in high 
schools and the granting of advanced 
standing in colleges. 

Among the topics to be covered are: 
content and methodology of courses; 
selection and counseling of students; ex- 
aminations, grading, and marking; teach- 
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er qualifications and utilization; and school- 
college relations. 

The conference is open to all interested 
educators in the region. Further informa- 
tion and application blanks can be ob- 
tained from Veryl Keen, Department of 
Biology, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Summer Events for Secretaries 


The National Association of Educational 
Secretaries will hold its convention July 
22 to 24 at Durham, N.H. Following it 
will be a week-long Institute for Educa- 
tional Secretaries, for which the University 
of New Hampshire offers one semester hour 
of credit. Classes will be held on such 
topics as business and economy, Communi- 
cation skills, and professional leadership 
The fee for the institute is $25; it must be 


submitted by July 1, with registration 
forms, to Conference Coordinator, Exten- 
sion Service, University of New Hamp- 


shire, Durham, N.H. 
\ similar institute will be held July 25 


to 29 at Fayetteville, Ark. For details, 
write to NAES in care of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street 


NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


Student Speech Workshops 


High-school students attending one of 
two speech workshops scheduled during 
the Northern Illinois University 1960 
summer session will receive a preview of 
college life in addition to instruction in 
oral communication. Supervised recrea- 
tional, cultural, and sports events will be 
part of the program 

The three-weeks workshops will be held 
June 19 to July 9 and July 17 to Aug. 6. 
Participants from all high-school class lev- 
els will be selected on the basis of recom- 
mendations from their instructors and 
administrators and their academic records. 
The workshop curriculum will include 
courses in fundamentals of speech, intro- 
duction to public address, dramatics and 
oral interpretation of literature, voice and 
articulation, and speech correction. 

Students will live in university residence 
halls. Total cost for the workshops is 
$97.50. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Raymond Wilderman of 
the speech department. 


Workshop on Teacher Education 

The Association of Student Teaching 
summer workshop will be held Aug. 16 to 
24 at Northern Michigan College at Mar- 
quette. The theme is “The Role of the 
Public School in Teacher Education.” Par- 
ticipants will consider the growing impor- 
tance of this trend. A brochure giving 
more information may be obtained from 
Dr. Vernon Hicks, director of the work- 
shop, at the College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 


Institute for Junior Scientists 

A two-weeks institute has been designed 
to give high-school juniors and_ seniors 
some knowledge of the study programs 
and career opportunities in the science and 
engineering fields. The Junior Engineers 
and Scientists Summer Institute (called 
JESSI) sessions are being held on nine 








Mid- 


campuses across the nation. In the 
west, the place is DePauw University at 
Greencastle, Ind. This institute is for boys 
only. The dates are June 27 to July 9. Ap- 
plications are due May 15 

The program is sponsored by Scientists 
of Tomorrow, a non-profit corporation. 
Students can get financial aid from the or- 
ganization if they can not pay the institute 
fees, which total $120. By means of lecture, 
demonstration, and lab work, class groups 
of about 25 each are given a broad under- 
standing of what the basic applied sciences 
are about, the work of scientists and engi- 
neers, and the academic requirements. 
be obtained from. sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers, LOth- and 
llth-grade counselors, and from JESSI, 
Scientists of Tomorrow, 114 Sylvan Build- 
ing, Portland 1, Ore. Contact person at 
DePauw is Dr. Albert Reynolds. 


Particulars may 


To Study Journalism Teaching 

To help journalism schools and depart- 
ments and to redefine objectives by ex- 
ploring the role of education for journal- 
ism, a national conference will be held 
June 16 to 18 at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Howard R. Long, president of the 
American Society of Journalism School Ad- 
ministrators and chairman of the SIU de- 
partment of journalism, said Southern and 
the ASJSA are sponsoring the conference 
because of the widespread feeling that the 
time has come for journalism teachers to 
get together with the working press—in- 
cluding radio and TV newscasters—to seek 
new teaching goals and procedures de- 
signed to keep journalism teaching abreast 
of changes in the profession. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Win Travel Awards 


Two men from Mendota are among 12 na- 
tional winners in the John Gunther's High 
Road Teacher Awards Program, which is 
sponsored by the Ralston Purina Co. 
Awards are educational tours arranged by 
the Division of Travel Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Verland C. 
Brown, Jr., received one of two fourth- 
place national awards and will take a trip 
to either Alaska or Hawaii. Gerald Cava- 
naugh, who won a fifth-place national 
award, has his choice of a trip through 
New England, Mexico, or the West. 

Four Illinois people were among some 
70 regional winners in the competition. 

Winners were chosen from 2500 finalists 
on the basis of their “ability to give their 
students a better understanding of the 
world in which they live; belief in the 
value of educational travel; and imagina- 
tive use of the John Gunther’s High Road 
television series as a teaching resource.” 


Second NSBA Fellowship 


A grant from the Cecil B. deMille Trust 
Fund has made possible the awarding of 
a second National School Boards Associa- 
tion Fellowship for doctoral study at 
Northwestern University. Conditions for 
selection of the recipient will be the same 
as those for the first $5000 NSBA fellow- 
ship (which was announced in the Febru- 
ary issue). 
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Marshall Scholar Awards 

Each year the British government offers 
24 Marshall Scholarships, for two years 
of study at a British university, to graduates 
of American colleges. The program 
established in 1953 as a symbol of appre- 
ciation for the Marshall Plan of European 
recovery. Awards given for 1960-62 in- 
cluded four to Illinois students—Redwood 
T. W. Fryxell of Rock Island, John Radner 
of Evanston, Larr: Siedentop of Downers 
Sl of Berwyn. 


was 


Grove, and James 

To apply for these awards, candidates 
should be on 
Oct. 1 of the vear their work is to begin. 
They must agree to study for either a first 
or higher degree in Britain and to spend 
a reasonable portion of their vacation time 
in the United Kingdom hey will receive 
$1540 in addition to travel expense, tuition, 
and certain other allowances. 

Applications for appointments beginning 
in 196] submitted by Oct. 3k, 
1960. Interested persons should write to 
the British Consulate-General for the Mid- 
western 720 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 11. 


less than 26 years of age 


must be 


region at 


Teacher-Education Grants 

New 
eight colleges and universities will be ini- 
tiated by grants from the Ford Foundation 
totaling $2,761,250. Northwestern Univer- 


teacher-education programs at 


Zor Teachers. - 


sity is among the recipients; with a 
$325,000 grant, it will conduct a graduate 
program in teacher education for liberal 
arts graduates 

The new group of grants is the third in 
a series begun by the foundation in March 
1959, to he Ip advance what it terms a na- 
tional “breakthrough” in the education of 
elementary The 
program now includes 27 colleges and uni- 
received a total of $18,- 
200,000. Activities supported by latest 
grants from the older 
married women for teaching positions to 


and secondary teachers 


versities that have 


range training of 
teaching internships and new cooperative 
arrangements between colleges and public - 
school systems 

Four main innovations in teacher educa- 
tion he ing introduced by the coll ves and 


universities that have received grants are 

greater emphasis on the liberal education 
of teachers and on mastery of their spec ial 
subject fields; prov iding much of the teach- 
ers’ training through duties as “interns” in 
classroom 


nearby SC hools: 


members of teaching teams and in other 


experience as 


new instructional arrangements suc h as the 
use of television, films, and tape record- 
ings; and sustained cooperation among uni- 
versities, colleges, and loc al school systems 
in recruiting future teachers and in financ- 
ing their education 

In the Northwestern program, three di- 


the the Graduate 


visions of university 


"LIVING TEXTBOOK” 
AT HALF PRICE 


Teachers everywhere are keeping abreast of the times for 
pennies each day. From the pages of The Christian Science 
Monitor they are finding vital, fresh topics for each day’s 
classroom discussion. With the help of this international daily 
newspaper, they are keeping their classes up-to-date on 


current events. 


You can receive The Christian Science Monitor at this spe- 


cial teachers’ rate: 


One year (306 issues)—$10 
Six months (153 issues)—$5 


Begin your Monitor subscription today, by sending the 
attached coupon with your remittance. 


| 
| PLEASE SEND ME THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR AT THE SPECIAL 
| TEACHERS’ RATE. | ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 


| _ 


[}) 1 Year—$10 (Regular Rate—$20) 


6 months—$5 (regular rate—$10) 


Nome 
Street 
City 


| am on the faculty 


School, College of Liberal Arts, and § 
of Education—will cooperate with 12 
high t! 


and schools in 


Or senior 
which will provide positions for intern 
work and help experiment with n 


structional devices and teaching arran 


At the 


which lasts one 


ments completion of this program 


vear and two su 


sions, candidates earn the master’s ce 


in teaching 


Receive John Hay Fellowships 


len Chicago-area teachers are amon 


the 83 public high-school teachers awarded 


John Hay Fe llowships for one year of study 


in the humanities. They are Sander Posto] 
and Daniel Powell of Chicago, Alvin A: 
dersen of Chicago Heights, Elwood Cai ip 
hell of LaGrange: Gerald Greer of Oak 
Park, Wilbert Hemeyer of Park Forest 
Anthony Lampe of Lake Zurich, Geraldine 
LaRocque of Evanston Sterling Scott of 
Harvey, and James Ulrich of Arlingt 
Heights 

here will be 20 more John Hay Fellows 
next year than in 1959-60. Most of next 
vear’s fellows, who come from 17 states 


and the District of Columbia, teach Eng 
lish and history and the other social studies 
Others are instructors in foreign language 
art, music, science, and mathematics 

The John Hay Fellowship program 1 


cently received a grant of $4,815,000 from 


the Ford Foundation 
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IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


Suggests Rhetoric Change 
A college English program requiring all 
students to complete a term of composi- 
tion at freshman, sophomore, and junior 
levels was proposed by Dr. Quincy Doudna, 
president of Eastern Illinois University 
He was speaking to a group of high-school! 
principals and guidance counselors 


“Professors who teach freshmen tell me 


that most first-year students don’t have 
enough to say to furnish good writing ma- 
terial for a complete year of composition,” 
said Dr. Doudna. He told them that the 
subject matter of most freshman themes 
may be satistactory for one quarter but 
that such material gets rather thin by the 
end of the school vear 


He pointe d out that an added advantage 
proposed svstem would be to keep 
before 


ot tus 
the lnportance ot 
lent at successive 


good writing” 
the stuc stages of his col- 
le e carect 

Dr. Doudna 
cl the he id ot 
P rtment and the 
thought’ 


innounced that he has 
Eastern’s English de- 
dean of the faculty to 
to what he 
from the 
year of 


SonM Says 18 a 


ther radical departure time- 
honored custom of requiring a 


freshman rhetoric 


Need More Vocational Education 


Speaking before the job Training Safety 
Conterence in Springfield Mar. 31, George 
(. Wilkins, state superintendent ot public 
need more vocational 


instruction, said we 


vocational — s¢ hools, and 


teachers if we are to 


ectucation more 


more vocational 


1 


whieve a greater rate of national economic 


erowth in the decade ahead 
He said it is necessary to expand our 
vocational education programs in order to 


our efficiency and overcome for- 


eign competition to supply the tens of thou- 
sands of workers needed in new industries 
and keep ahead of the new agriculturists 
each year to keep the manpower stabi- 
lized.” 

Many of our high schools are 
to give good vocational training,” 
Wilkins ofter 


courses on a makeshift basis.” 


ticrease 


teo small 
said Mr 
some scattered 


“Too many 


Language Instruction in Europe 

In European elementary schools begin- 
ning instruction in foreign languages is 
generally given as much time each day as 
this subject ordinarily receives in American 
high schools, sometimes even more, said 
Prof. Gilbert C. Kettelkamp of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education. 

\ specialist in foreign-language educa- 
tion, Professor Kettelkamp visited more 
than 100 classrooms in 30 schools of 
France, Germany, Holland, Austria, and 
Switzerland on a sabbatical leave from the 
University. He found the time factor in 
teaching foreign languages the most sig- 
nificant difference between here 
and abroad. 

At the end of fourth grade, European 
students are put into classes according to 
ability, with only top-level students per- 
mitted to undertake work leading toward 
advanced academic training. Foreign- 
language study is beyiun in the fifth grade, 


schools 
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and, although all students may receive 
some such instruction, that for the upper- 
ability students is more varied and inten- 
sive 

European educators, Professor Kettel- 
kamp found, have adopted the philosophy 
that it takes time to begin a language, and 
that a start insure 
later Five or more 50-minute 
periods each week are allotted to this 
study. When foreign languages are offered 
in American elementary schools, the time 


week may be as little as 20 


strong does much to 


success. 


allowed per 

minutes. 
Results of foreign-language teaching in 

European schools showed about as much 


American  s¢ hools 


variation as those in 
which he has observed, the protessor says 
The available to American 
teachers them to seek efficient 


methods of instruction. 


limited time 


oblige s 


New Graduation Requirements? 


Colleges should more weight to 
the educational 
school in setting requirements for college 
graduation, Pres. Quincy Doudna of East- 


told a group of 


Uive 


contribution of the high 


ern Illinois University 
high-school educators 

He has asked the 
Academic Affairs to 
more carefully in studying 
for the bachelor’s degrees 

Under the proposals being considered 
by Eastern, a student who presents an “ac- 
ceptable” unit in a given subject field, such 
as natural science, would have his require- 
ments in that field reduced at Eastern. An 
“acceptable” unit was defined as “one year 
of high-school work with a_ grade of 
B-minus or better.” The Eastern proposals 
would not result in an earlier graduation, 
Dr. Doudna said; students would be free 
to take elective work in other fields. 


Council on 
that 
requirements 


E1LU 


consider point 


1960-61 Guidance Institutes 


fraining for secondary school guidance 
will be featured in an acad- 
institute at the University of 
Missouri, beginning Sept. 12. It is being 
held under assistance from the National 
Defense Education Act. Stipends of $75 
a week (plus $15 a week for each depend- 
ent) will be awarded; an applicant must 
be qualified to be admitted to the graduate 
school, but need not be a candidate for 
a degree. He must be a high-school teacher 
or counselor who has had little preparation 
in counseling and guidance. 

Applications are due May 20. Corre- 
spondence should be directed to Prof. Paul 
Polmantier, 118 Hill Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The University of Wisconsin will hold 
an institute during the second semester 
next year, with similar stipend and al- 
lowances. Ten semester hours of graduate 
credit may be earned. Eligible to partici- 
pate are certificated high-school teachers 
involved in or preparing for guidance and 
counseling work; they will be chosen from 
Wisconsin, northern and central Illinois, 
and part of lowa. Particular emphasis 
will be given to work with the academi- 
cally talented. For more information, write 
to Gail F. Farwell, 823 Irving Place, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 5. Ap- 
plications must be submitted by Oct. 15. 


c ounselors 


emic-year 





High-School Courses on TV 


“P.S. 4,” one of the newest ventures into 
the field of community education at the 
high-school level, has been started by 
KMOX-TV in St. Louis. The program is 
seen six times a week, 6:30 to 7 a.m. Mon- 
day through Saturday. It was planned by 
the station and the superintendent of St 
Louis schools. The Monday 
and Thursday, “How ‘To Spell”; Tuesday, 
“How To Write and Read” Wednesday 
and Saturday, “How To Understand Gov- 
1 Politics”; and Friday, “Hovi 


Read os 


classes are: 


ernment and 


And What To 


Language Teachers in Demand 


Demand for foreign-language teachers 
at the elementary level is cutting deeply 
into the supply of such teachers available 
for high-school positions, reports the teach- 
er placement office at the University of 
Illinois. At Illinois a few foreign-language 
teacher candidates are qualifying them- 
selves to be certified at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels, but posi- 
level are currently 
trained 


tions at the elementary 
being filled largely by 
for high-school work. The supply of quali- 


teachers 


foreign-language teachers is 


not fast enough to meet 


fied modern 
increasing, but 
The 
increased in 

few Latin teachers are being prepared. 


graduates has 
Very 


demands number of 


French and German 


New Grad Programs at Loyola 


New Ph.D. programs to begin next fall 
at Loyola University are in the origins of 
Western civilization and culture and in 
literature of the drama. A 
grant of $120,400 will provide four fellow- 
ships in history and three in English. An- 
other grant of $60,000 will support four 
graduate fellowships in behavioral psychol- 
ogy; they will help finance a program 
begun last year in Loyola’s new animal 
behavioral laboratory. 

Designed to encourage recent graduates 
to pursue doctorate programs, the grants 
were awarded under provisions of the Na- 
Defense Education Act. 


government 


tional 


US Has Most Foreign Students 


According to the latest foreign student 
census by the Institute of International 
Education, there were 47,245 foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges and _ universi- 
ties in 1958-59. In addition, there were 
1937 foreign lecturers or professors in this 
country and 8392 resident physicians and 
interns in university-affiliated hospitals. 

A 1955 UNESCO survey showed that of 
all foreign students studying in countries 
other than their own, more than 25 percent 
came to the United States. 

The largest percentage of foreign stu- 
dents came here from the Far East—about 
34 percent. The second largest number 
came from Latin America—about 21 per- 
cent. 

Under an agreement between the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of State, the US 
Office of Education has the responsibility 
for training foreign teachers and school 
administrators who come to the United 
States in various fields of education. 
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SUMMER STUDY 
Junior High-School Workshop 


“Building a Program Which Meets the 
Needs of the Early Adolescent” is the title 
of a summer workshop sponsored by Illi- 
nois State Normal University and the Illi- 
nois Junior High School Principals Associa- 
tion. To be held at ISNU July 18 to 29, it 
offers two semester hours of graduate or 
Liv- 
the 


undergraduate credit. Fees total $23 


ing accommodations are available in 
dormitories. 

Topics for group work are: program for 
the high-potential pupil, place of subject 
matter in the junior high program, effec- 
tive cvuidance and counseling of the early 
block-of-time and 
grams, early adolescent psychology, public 
relations for the high school. Au- 


thorities on special subject areas will talk 


adolescent, core pro- 


junio: 


and lead discussions. Director of the pro- 
gram is Dr. J. W. Carrington at ISNU. For 
registration information write to Dr. Fran- 
cis Brown, director of extension and field 


services at Normal. 

Driver Education Scholarships 
More than 20 all-expense scholarships 

will be for the Uni 

versity of Colorado driver education work- 


offered this summer 


shops. One basic course and one session in 
advanced driver education will be held 
June 27 through July 8. Credit will be 
given to qualified students. Completion of 
the basic course by a certified teacher will 
help make his school eligible for a dual- 
control training car 

Textbooks for all participants—on schol- 
arships or paying their own way—will be 
prov ided free by the American Automobile 
for credit 
$22, and room and board in 
a university residence hall will 
$45. Application for scholarships should 
be made to Clay N. Berg, jr., at 1165 
Broadway, Boulder, Colo., not later than 
June 1. 


Association. Tuition or non- 
credit will be 


be about 


Printing Education Conference 

Printing teachers may unit 
of college credit for participating in the 
annual Conference on Printing Education 
sponsored by the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association. It will be held 
Aug. 14 to 19 at the University of Houston, 
Tex. Cost for room and board will be less 
than $25 per person. There will be a recre- 
ational program for wives and families. 
Write for details to Samuel M. Burt at the 
IGAEA, 5728 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington 15, D.C. 


receive one 


Junior Scientific Approach 

Methods of getting children to ask the 
right questions—the questions which will 
lead to correct answers in solving scien- 
tific problems—will be developed in a spe- 
cial eight-weeks workshop for elementary 
teachers in the University of Illinois sum- 
mer session. In charge will be Prof. J. 
Richard Suchman of the College of Edu- 
cation, director of the Illinois Studies in 
Inquiry Training, a research project sup- 
ported by the US Office of Education and 
the U. of L. 

Participation in the workshop will be 
limited to 12 selected elementary teachers 


May, 1960 


who can show evidence that they will be 
able to follow up the program with a 30- 
for sixth-grade 


schools during 


weeks training 
pupils in their respective 
1960-61. Participants will be selected on 
the ot 
sional experience; each will receive a $300 
credit will be 


program 


basis science training and profes- 


stipend Academic granted 


if desired 

The Illinois Studies in Inquiry Training 
are planned to learn how children may be 
stimulated to use 


problems and to ask questions which will 


a scientific approach to 


contribute to their understanding of scien- 
tific phenomena. 





HORIZ 
new senses ONs 


wpe | . aed 


As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 
planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 
Simply announce, Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 










Adult Education Summer Study 


The Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion at Indiana University will offer a wide 
variety of summer study opportunities. In 


cluded in the offerings will be three in 
stitutes and nine graduate courses in adult 
education. The graduate courses will cover 
such phase s of adult education as t hing 
administration, and research. The institutes 


provide training for professional and lay 
leaders concerned with adult education 
to Director 


information writ 
Studies Adult 
Bloomington Ind 


For 
Bi reau 


Box 277 
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of in ion 
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in green foc d-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 
Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 

Garden Scamp. Al! in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says,“Get out 
of my garden.”’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. -- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow: 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's [SAtARMINT oe Gum. 


Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 
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Summer Extension Courses 


\ program to help prospective teachers 


berg, NIU 


extension 


center in Roc kford, Says Dr |. E. Cletten- 
director of extension. A summer 
center in Blue Island is also 


meet state certification standards will be planned; it will offer student teaching ia 


offered by the Northern Illinois University 
Extension Service at Joliet and Waukegan 
this summer. Designed primarily for per- 


to ours to 


sons with coHede degrees who desire 


a related course in education. 


Europe, South Pacific 


enter teaching, the eight-weeks program Educational travel programs sponsored 
calls for a five-hour course in student by the Central Coast Section of the Cali- 
teaching and a three-hour related course fornia Teachers Association this summer 
in education. Elementary and high school include tours through Europe and the 
facilities in the Joliet and Waukegan areas South Pacific. They are under the educa- 
will be utilized. Additional courses in art, tional direction of the College of the Pa- 

wial sciences, and education will be avail- cific, Stockton, Calif., which offers up to 
ble at Waukegar six units of graduate credit 


( ursé in art S cial sciences, and edu- A courseé 


In human and economic geog- 


tion will be offered at a third extension raphy and politic il and social structure of 


The most interesting roads in France 
—are the Railroads 


The rest of picturesque France is only 
hours away from Paris. In addition to 
crack trains which set a standard in 
speed, comfort and punctuality, di- 
rect connections with railroad motor 
coaches and fast “autorails” enable 














New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie “4 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 


you to explore the splendor and 
time-honored traditions of France. 


. . For your Greatest 
Convenience use the 
—A single all-inclusive 
ticket good for 2 
months of unlimited 
travel in France and 
12 other European 
countries. Adults $125. 





, Montreal P -Q 





FRENCH NATIONAL RAMROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. Dept. 4 
Please send me: Nome 
() Wlustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address 
C) Information on “EURAILPASS” City State 














TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 


new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
cost). 


1960 Season—July 1st—Sept. 5th 


For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
First National Bldg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 








the South Pacific area will help teachers 
understand how strategic these western 
outposts are to our national security and 
welfare. The tour leaves San Francisco 


June 29 and involves both sea and air 
travel. It visits Tahiti, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, Fiji, Samoa, and Hawaii; 
optional returns trips are offered, with the 
possibility of stopping over in Honolulu 
Prices range from $2170 to $2410, and 
return date is Aug. 18 or 30. Other South 
Pacific cruises ire offered tor as low as 
$1395 

Che European tour lasts 57 days and 
visits 12 countries or more. The basic cost 
is $1249. Extensions include a_ visit to 
Russia, which can raise the cost $385 or 
$600. Departure is June 25 and return 
is scheduled for Aug. 21. Six units of grad 
uate credit are offered for the seminar it 
comparative education and current educa 
tional trends. For details, write to Educa 
tional Travel, 1408 King Street, Santa Cruz 
Calif. 


Music Workshop in Alaska 


Artists participating in the fifth innual 
Alaska Festival of Music, June 19 to 28 
will help « ymnduct credit courses for the 
Music Festival Workshop at Anchorage 
Community Colle oe i branch of the Uni 
versity of Alaska. Dates of the workshop 
ire June 8 to 29. Two hours of credit will 
) Score studies 


woodwinds and brasses, painting and print 


be offered tor sessions 
making, elementary schoo! music, as well 
is courses in education and history of 
Alaska 4 series of lectures on ontem 
porary art is also planned 

For details mntact Fug gene Short at the 
college, 1700 Hillcrest Drive Anchorage 


Study in Washington, D. C. 


Summer offerings for 1960 at The Ame1 
ican University in Washington, D. C., in 
clude the following sessions which will be 
of interest to educators. The titles, dates 
and credit offered for the sesssions are 
Institute on Current Problems in Educa 
tion, June 23 or July 5, six credit hours for 
six weeks or four hours for four weeks 
Workshop in Education June 23 to July 25 
or Aug 1 te Sept 2. three or six hours 
credit; Institute on Driver and Traffic Edu 
cation, June 27 to July 1, one undergrad 
uate credit Che US in World Affairs 
June 23 to Aug. 3, six or four weeks for 
six or four credits 

Tuition is $22 per credit hour. For more 
information, write to Dr. Samuel E. Bun 
Jr., director of off-campus and _ in-service 
programs The American University, Wash 

ngton 6, D. C 

An Institute on Human Relations and 
Intergroup Understanding, offering thre« 
hours of graduate or undergraduate credit, 
will be held June 23 to July 14. Contact 
Charles Trueblood, chairman of the divi 


sion of social sciences, 


Workshop for Housemothers 


Retired teachers or other women who 
are interested in becoming housemothers 
in a college fraternity or sorority are eligi- 
ble for the Workshop for Housemothers 
sponsored by Ohio University at Athens. 
The session, to be held June 12 to 17, will 
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give practical information on household 
maintenance, student pe rsonnel work, tech- 
niques and skills of social education. Regis- 
tration and a deposit of $10 are due by 
Cost of room and board will be 
more information write to Mar- 


June 1. 
$30. For 
garet Deppen, dean of women. 


Courses for PE Teachers 


Concentrated four-weeks physical edu- 
cation courses, espec ially planne d to help 
women who are teaching physical educa- 
tion with temporary approvals, will be of- 
fered beginning June 20 at the University 
of Illinois and Southern Illinois University. 
These changed each summer 
to provide the students with a variety of 


courses are 


‘ xperiences. 
The UI 


gram for Secondary 


course, Individual Sports Pro- 
School Girls, offers 
four semester hours of unde rgraduate cred- 
it. It is concerned with performance, know]- 
edge, methods of teaching, and source ma- 
studied are archery, 
badminton, bowling, golf track and 
field, and selected recreational sports. For 
additionial information contact Dr. Laura 
J. Huelster, head of the department of 
physical education for women, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

At Southern, the course Teach- 
ing of Team Sports and Dance to Junior 
and Senior High-School Girls. It offers one 
or four quarter hours of credit. Team sports 
will include volleyball, basketball, and 
soccer; one week will be devoted to folk 
dance. For information contact Dr 
Dorothy Davies, chairman of the department 
of physical education for women at South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


terials Sports to be 
tennis 


will be 


more 


AND SO FORTH . 


Teaching in Guam 

A representative of the department of ed- 
ucation of the Government of Guam will be 
Educators 


in Springfield June 1 and 2. 


interested in knowing more about living 
and teaching conditions and opportunities 
there may meet with him at Illinois Edu- 
cation Association headquarters, 100 East 
Edwards Street. The representative is Ly- 
man M. Fort of the Department of Educa- 


tion, Agana, Guam 


Retired Teachers Insurance 

Recognizing the probable need for ex- 
tended surgical and hospitalization insur- 
ance for retired teachers, the Horace Mann 
Mutual Insurance Co., at the instance of 
the Illinois Education Association, has 
been conducting a survey to determine the 
desire for such protection. Returns to date 
have indicated that a high percentage of 
retired teachers desire this extended pro- 
tection. Consequently the company has de- 
cided to offer a new plan, called 10E Plus 50 
Hospital-Surgical Coverage, whereby pres- 
ent coverages would increase in benefits 
approximately 50 percent. 

The new plan will be available shortly 
for retired teachers who have Horace Mann 
hospitalization and surgery protection, and 
it will be offered to other policyholders as 
they retire. Inquiries should be directed 
to John Pecaric, sales manager for the com- 
Tr at 216 East Monroe Street, Spring- 

eld. 
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Top Teaching Salaries 

Iwo Illinois school districts are 
eight in the United States 
$9500 or more a year for a teacher with a 
doctor’s degree. Paying around $10,300 for 


among 


now paying 


teachers with doctorates are the Evanston 
elementary district; West Orange, N. J 
and Cheltenham Township School District 
in Pennsylvania. Topping them all is th 
Oak Park elementary district with $12,00u 
—which, however, is keyed to extended 
service. At the $9500 level are Kern County 
Union High School District, California, 
and Garden City Central High School in 
New York. White Plains, N. Y., and Santa 
Monica, Calif., pay $9800 and $9900 re- 


spec tiv ely. 


Study Projects on the Gifted 

George T. Wilkins 
public instruction, has announced the se- 
lection of 19 study projects for gifted 
children in Illinois 1960-61 
Designed to contribute to understanding of 
chil- 


conducted in 


superinte ndent of 


SC hools tor 


mentally 
dren, the projects are to be 
cooperative relationships with the Special 
Study Project for Gifted Children of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, under the provisions of Hous¢ 
Bill 58 of the 71st General Assembly. Un- 
der the bill, the superintendent may reim 
burse local school districts which operate 
studies at the rate of $3000 a year for each 
full-time qualified psychological examiner 
or consultant working with special pro- 


the education of superior 


grams for the gifted 

Study projects have been approved in 
the following schools and districts: Arling- 
ton Heights (elementary); Brookfield Caho- 
kia; Champaign; Chicago public schools 
Lakeview Junior-Senior High School, De- 
catur; DeKalb County public schools; Ed- 


wardsville: Galesburg: Homewood-Floss- 


moor High School; Jacksonville; Joliet 
Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity: Morris (elementary ]. Sterling 


Morton High School West; Niles Township 
department of special education Quincy; 
Urbana: and West Leyden High School 

The study projects involve kindergarten 
through 12th-grade levels, with particular 
attention being devoted to methods of 
identifving gifted children personnel for 
special programs, and adaptations of the 
curriculum. Coordinator of the project is 
David M. Jackson, principal of University 
High School, Urbana 


Student Tours of Williamsburg 


Four specially prepared educational 
tours are available for school groups visit- 
ing Colonial Williamsburg in Virginia. The 
school visit program, which began in 1946, 
offers students opportunities to see various 
phases of life and government as portrayed 
in the restored 18th-century capital of the 
Virginia colony. In 1959, more than 58,000 
students came from 33 states. Illinois dele- 
gations included 3243 people. 

Use of free, pre-visit materials in regular 
classes is part of the program. Students can 
learn about the colonial period through 
films, books, etc., which will suppiement 
their regular texts. 

Groups who want to remain at Colonial 


Williamsburg overnight can do so in the | § as as as a» om oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here's the best of sight-seeing in 
the 50 United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, 
and Central America. In 120 cities 
Gray Line Sight-seeing Companies 
offer ‘‘official’’ tours. You'll get 
more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line."’ Our expert guides 
see to that. Gray Line's big-win- 
dowed buses and boats are de- 
signed for your comfort and pleas- 
ure. Concentrate on what you see. 
Learn more. Bring more ‘‘home”’ 
to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and we will send 
you a free folder. 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF SIGHT-SEEING 
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The Gray Line 
Box 37 
Los Angeles 51, California 


| want to visit______ (name 


of city). Send folder to: 
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teachers 


students 
HAVE FUN 


MAKE GOOD MONEY 


this summer 
Work 
fo 


WORKMAN’S 


$ 


In CHICAGO 


i INTERESTING 
™ GOOD PAYING 
i TEMPORARY 


OFFICE JOBS 


Experience Necessary 
RESERVE YOUR JOB 
NOW 


CALL COLLECT OR WRITE 
FOR APPLICATION 


$ 


Call Workman‘ 


Whitehall 4-6255 


OFFICES 
320 No. Dearborn, Chicago 10 
4833 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41 
5935 So. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 29 








Greenville 
College 


SUMMER SCHOOL: 


June 7 to July 19 
July 20 to August 17 


A regionally accredited un- 
dergraduate program in gen- 
eral education and teacher 
education. 


o 


For further information write: 





Dr. Edwin L. Lyle 
Director of Summer School 
Greenville College 
Greenville, Illinois 
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special wing of the Williamsburg Lodge. 
From Oct. 1 to Mar. 15, the rate is $1.50 
a night. Rates are slightly higher from Mar. 
15 to June 15. A 50-cent fee per student 
is charged for arranging a tour. For more 
information contact Mrs. Alice Reitz, Man- 
ager, Tour Office, P. O. Box 627, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Public Relations Handbook 


Good teaching and good public relations 
are inseparably linked—in the 
and in a new publication of the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
Pebbles. The 40-page handbook explains 
that Pebbles are successful public relations 
ideas that start with the teacher in the 
classroom and reach into every home. 

Published in cooperation with the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, the 
handbook contains challenging new ideas 
on public relations techniques for ¢ lassroom 
teachers, contributed by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Copies of Pebbles are avail- 
able from NSPRA at 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C., for 50 cents; there are 
special rates for quantity orders. 


C lassroom 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 9 p.m., Mar. 18, IEA head- 
quarters building, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Olin W. Stead; directors 
Theodore Abell, Gerald Brown, Audra 
May Pence; IEA staff members Irving F. 
Pearson and Wilfred J. Goreham. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its Jan. 28 meeting; received reports 
from governing committee chairmen Brown 
and Abell; approved field service, finance, 
and membership reports. 

The board approved preliminary plans 
for the headquarters building addition, 
and authorized the architect to proceed 
with preparation of final plans and speci- 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 








mae 





BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


37: 


PER PUPIL" 










AVR = 
RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 

Iv’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes, 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 

: “Pupils love working with them” 


| ««« “‘best of its type”. . . “‘more convenient”’ . . - 


, 


fications. It referred to the membership | 


and finance committee a 
from Karl Berns relative to an NEA mem- 
bership promotion campaign, with 
slogan to be “One Million or More by 
1964.” The board named Florence Cook 
as IEA representative at the inauguration 
of Pres. John A. Howard of Rockford Col- 
lege and nominated Virgil Helms as IIli- 
nois representative on the NEA election 
committee at the NEA convention. It ap- 
proved a tentative calendar for 1960-61. 

Mr. Pearson reported on the receipt of 
53 applications for the position of IEA 
administrative relations associate, and of 
procedures to be followed in making a 
selection. 

The board approved the acceptance of 
the resignation of Claude E. Vick as direc- 
tor of professional and public relations. Dr. 
Vick is joining the staff of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. The board 
received a report on finance conferences 
held in Calumet Valley and Chicago divi- 
sions. 7 

Mr. Pearson reported on the evaluation 
of the association to be made by the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, and of preliminary 


communication | 


the 


work being done by the staff in preparing | 


materials for the evaluation. 
The board declared the Oates tenure 





”* ... “flexible and adaptable”’. . . ‘‘rate 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5S to 9 units, ea. $35.95 . 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. IE05 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FacTorY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





ROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


through 


TRAVEL 


with 
California Teachers Association 
(Central Coast Section) 


i) 








See the fabled sights of 


EUROPE—57 days 


including Scandinavia (extensions 
available to Russia, including a 
Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Greece) 


Depart New York June 26 
Depart Amsterdam Aug. 21 
COST $1249 


A study cruise to the 


SOUTH PACIFIC—63 days 
Via SS MARIPOSA visiting Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 
Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii 
Depart San Francisco June 29 
Depart Los Angeles June 30 
Return to San Francisco Aug. 19 
by air, August 30 by sea 
COST FROM $2170 


Educational Direction 
by 
College of the Pacific 


Each tour, listed in Summer Session 
Catalog, offers six graduate credits, 
Professional Growth Planning, sup- 
ported by Graduate Credits, is a 
basis for Income Tax deduction 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Central Coast Section 
1408 KING STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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case closed, the school district had 
made payment to Mrs. Oates in settlement 
of her husband’s case against the district. 
It changed the time of the April 15 meet- 
ing, to be held in the Reading Circle Build- 
ing in Bloomington, from 4 to 2:30 p.m. 

The board approved a tentative list of 
state delegates. to the NEA convention in 
Los Angeles and approved a list of sug- 
gested invitees to the National TEPS Con- 
ference in San Diego. It Wendell 
Kennedy and the president or president- 
elect of SIEA as Illinois representatives to 
the fourth annual Student NEA Leadership 
Conterence 

The board accepted the resignation of 
Mrs. Louise LeVeque, 


as 


named 


who has been serv- 
the 


received a 


relations 
that 


public 


ing as secretary in 


department. It report 


natural gas may be available for heating 
the headquarters building by November. 


WILFRED ]. 
Secre tary 


GoREHAM 


Meeting: 2:30 p.m., April 15, Illinois 
Reading Service headquarters, Blooming- 
ton. 

Present: Pres. Olin W. Stead: directors 
Audra May Pence, Gerald Brown, William 


Watters, Theodore Abell, Florence Cook, 
Goebel Patton; IEA executive secretary 
Irving Pearson. ; 

Mr. Pearson reported the unanimous 


choice of committees evaluating 55 candi- 
dates for the new position of administra- 
tive relations Gerald W. 
Smith, superintendent of schools at Elm- 
Park. The board Mr. 
Smith to the post by unanimous vote. Mr. 
Smith, who had been attending meetings 


associate was 


wood appointed 


of the new Reading Service Board, was 
called before the IEA board and advised 
of his election. He responded appreci- 
atively. His employment begins July iB 
1960. 


The board approved minutes of its pre- 
vious meeting, current me¢ mbership and fi- 
nance reports, and field service and com- 
mittee reports. 

It received reports from the president 
and governing committee and special com- 
mittee chairmen as to their activities dur- 
ing the month, expressed pleasure with the 
held to date, 


plans for the 


finance conferences 
considered 
near future. 
Mr. Patton was appointed as an alter- 
nate to Dr. Watters on the Dlinois Curric- 
ulum Committee, replacing Dr. Claude E. 
Vick. Consideration was given to the es- 
tablishment of a teachers home committee 
to give special study to the best ways and 


school 


and committe 


means of advancing the teachers home 
project. 
E. H. Mellon, NEA director, was ap- 


pointed chairman for the Illinois delegation 
at the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Angeles. The list 
of association delegates to the NEA con- 
vention was amended. The Illinois NEA 
directors are to be called upon for their 
evaluation of bylaw apatbe being 
currently prepared for the NEA. 

Permission was granted for mailings by 
the Horace Mann Insurance companies to 
the membership list, since the services to 
be emphasized were a part of the direct 
welfare services of the association to its 
members. 


Los 


amen 


May, 1960 


As per recommendations of the associa- 
tion’s membership and finance committee, 
it was agreed that the divisions be invited 
to contribute to a fund which, along with 
IEA contributions, will provide $10 per 
IEA public college faculty member as a 
campaign contribution to promote the uni- 
versities building bond issue, which will 
be subject to referendum next November 

The board interpreted policy relative to 
local association affiliation as meaning that 
the requirement that local association mem- 
bership be open to all the 
profession in the local jurisdiction, meant 
that the membership referred to was and 


members of 


is active membership as compart d to asso- 
ciate or other type of local membership 
Frank Balthis, Chicago field representa- 


tive, was authorized to serve as consultant 


Student National Edu- 
held 


or chairman at the 


cation Association conference just in 
advance of the NEA meeting 

The board made a few changes in the 
calendar of meetings and events for the 


next school year. It approved a policy state- 


ment, as drawn from the constitution and 


bylaws by the executive secretary, to serve 


as an introduction to the new board manual 
also received with ip 


being prepared. It 
d to date ima 


preciation materials produce 
current detailed association r 
study being made the s ati. 7 
when completed, will be evaluated by a 


iluation 


by study 


ommittee of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Association 
The meeting adjourned at 7 p.m 
Invinc F. PEARSON 
Secretary 


Iti news to wt 


the tur- 


believe 


manusac 


will be of 


These are announcements by 
ers of new products which we 

interest to educators. This should not 
be construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
If unable to find these your locality, 


listing 


products in 


write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to 
the manufacturer. 


Beseler Vu-Graph Overhead Projector 
is proving a vital teaching aid, especially 
at the elementary grade level, in such sub- 
jects as spelling, language arts, and typing 
The teacher face her students and 
illustrate her subject while talking. She 
writes, sketches, or traces her illustrations 
on a sheet of paper on the Vu-Graph slid 


can 


when finished with one page, she simply 
removes it and starts on a fresh sheet 
eliminating the time and distraction of 
erasing a blackboard. The former sheet 


be returned to the projection plate 
The teacher 


material in advance 


may 
whenever sh« 
prepare her 
while projecting, can underscore or stress 


needs it may 


and, 


any point with a pencil 
Two-sided adhesive has been introduced 
in a dispenser-pack in tape form. It is 


ideally 


mounting 


pressure-sensitive and suited for 


such as se asonal 


school 
room displays, posting memos and _ bulle- 


uses, 


tins, and decorating rooms with student 
work. It is applied by pulling out th de 
sired length, pressing the tacky side to 
the back of paper o1 cardboard to be 
mounted, and then peeling off the backing 
paper Paperwork is then pre ssed against 
wall, window, door, or display board. The 
adhesive is dry, and there is no mess The 
hand dispenser holds 36 yards and is avail 
able in widths of '2 in., *%4 in ine it 
Priced at $1.79, the adhesive is available 


at school or office supply stores 


New periodic table of the elements— 
for laboratories, lecture rooms, and class 
rooms—is 62 in. x 52 in reproduced il 
four colors on heavy plastic vated stock 
It includes all elements and numbers of 
naturally occurring radioactive and stabk 
isotopes. Also shown are atomic number 
weight, density, boiling and melting point 
electronic configuration, half-life, and othe: 
itomic constants for physics ind chemis 
try Complete with wood slats at top and 
bottom and eyelets for hanging, the chart 


sells for $7.50 
costs $12 50. 
Kit 


basic locus problems for geometry instruc 


A model with spring rollers 


Locus contains nine “ready-to-use 





TOURISTS! 





TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
(closest port to Detroit) 


Save 240 miles of driving — Enjoy Clipper 
hospitality — Spacious decks, beautiful 
lounges. Outside bedrooms with toilets, chil- 
dren’s playroom, free movies, TV, dancing, 
fine food and refreshments at reasonable 
prices. For information, contact Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company, Dept. ST, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. — City Passenger Pier (loke front 


neor E. Wisconsin Ave.) — Phone: BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., “The Mort’, Tel.: Porkway 2-3679 


i CLIPPER 









Auto Rate 
$8.95 
Passenger 
$5.75 


Tox included 


Cmicaco 
. 
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I MAKE ! 
; Yow plan to 


i attend 


| VACATION 
| WORTHWHILE WHEATON 


wee wea CENTENNIAL 


SUMMER 
SESTEL ES 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Staion, 


S.D., and Roney Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century JUNE 14 TO 
has proved the stature AUGUST 19 
of Wheaton’s academic 


Special work 
training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. SOIE - 


program 


in teacher 


WHEATON COLLEGE + Wheaton,’ Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 1860 





THRILLING 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 





OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 
B.ve MOUNOS + WISCONSIN 








ATTENTION, SCIENCE, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND MANUAL ARTS 
FEACHERS: National organization de- 
sires to add to its growing sales. staff 
several part-time representatives. Part 


time representatives can earn up to $3,000 


per year while doing dignified, repeat 


sales work. Write to: 


SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 
139 Kent Street South Bend, Indiana 


CANADA 


Enjoy eastern Canada for as little as $8.00 a 

day--a new unique “European Plan" group 

camping tour arranged by Canadian teachers 
limited numbers. 


TEACHERS’ CANADIAN TOURS 
92 Hollywood Ave. Willowdale, Ontario 

















® NOMAD ® 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
All inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter From $475 
Free Folder 


P.O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


SPARE TIME SALES 


TEACHERS WANTED—+to sell Harper 
& Brothers children’s books .to schools 
and school libraries. Special library bind- 
ings (Harpercrest). Liberal commissions. 
Send résumé to Harper & Brothers, 
Dept. 98, 49 East 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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tion. Each problem is screened on a piece 


solution is 


of clear plastic and the 
They 


vided on an overlay piece. 
held up tor the class to see or used in an 
projector. The problems are 
colors: The original in- 


pro- 


can be 


overhead 
screened in three 
formation is given in black, dimensions in 
green, and the final locus in red. Selling 
for $15, the set includes compl te instruc- 
tions and explanations for each problem 
and for combining problems. A 10-percent 
orders for 12 or 


discount is offered on 


more sets, 


| bl 


These materials are offered for lassroom use 


and educationa 


by commercia distributors. For 
further ormation or to place orders, write to 
th ndividu ddresse jiven 
| Films 
American Harvest. 29 minutes, color. 


Free loan. Shows the new inte rdepende nce 
of all in rural, small-town, and 
big-city environments—“sharing a common 
responsibility for our destiny.” The effects 
on our lives of mechanized agriculture and 


Americans 


other labor-saving developments are 
traved. The film both Freedoms 
Foundation and Scholastic Teacher awards. 
The Jam Handy 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, 


por- 


has won 


Organization, 
Detroit 11. 


Primary and intermediate grades. 10 min- 
utes, color ($100) or black and white ($50). 
Explains the scientific principle of 
the wheel in easily understandable terms 
and traces its history and development from 
a simple cart to the automobile. 
A four-page teacher's guide is provided 
for use with the film. Journal Films, 2441 
West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 45. 

The Background of the Civil War. Up- 
per elementary to senior high. 20 minutes, 
black and white ($110) or color ($200). 
Explains the sectional development of our 
country up to 1860 and helps clarify the 
deep feelings which developed in the 
Northern and Southern sections by 1861. 
Illustrations from Harper’s Weekly give an 
authentic picture of the pre-war era. Film 
Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 25. 

Atomic Power and the United States. 27 
minutes. $71.10. Presents the current sta- 
tus of the nuclear energy program for the 
production of electric power, describing 
five types of nuclear reactors designed by 
government laboratories and American in- 
dustry. Points out that atomic fuel and 
the technical skills developed by intensive 
to other countries 


basic 


wooden 


research are available 


through international agreement. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29. 


Officer Candidate School, Military Lady, 
and Backbone of the Corps are some of the 
new films on career opportunities produced 
by the Navy, the WACs, and the Marine 
Corps. For details, write to United World 
Films. 

Adventures in Modern Leathercraft. 
13% minutes, color. Free loan. Shows a 
group of children making leather articles; 
close-up studies are almost like individual 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 








FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 















What’s So Important About a Wheel? 


PLAQUES—BUSTS 
ARTISTIC PIECES 
PERFECT FOR SCHOOLS 
GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





FOR BROCHURE ANU DETAILS WRITE: 


VINCENT DeCASTRO 


P. O. Box No. 1223 Springfield, [IL 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 


CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 






























HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 

45 Years’ Placement Service. 











1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$5000 to $9750—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, Dept. of Personnel 
Room 256-8 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Ilinois 








The class room teachers we placed last year 
received starting salaries ranging up to $9100. 


Ask us for our enrollment form. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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SALARIED instruction. This film is for beginner: 


tor dy inced 


vTO Ss; Ss le« ons Tore 
VACATION JOBS pom , i available Tandy Leather 


groups are 


FOR MEN Co., Department 23-F, P.O. Box 791, Fort 





So much 
that’s New 


Worth 1, Tex 







—¥-y- " — Tr: ee. on rv 1 uni About the Human Body. 15 minut 2 } 
‘ ‘ a 4 } | aif ne il» n ar in ad é Il) mitc’sS | sf 
roe > on emunee ! Ch —_ poe color ($165) or black and white SYO \ To See ‘ — 
od induat “ oo C = boy’s visit to the doctor's office for a phys and Do 
candy: ~ z oad ' - “ Be seit ical examination is the occasion for a dis 
Mir 0, Sala p to $77 4 h cussion of important body systems—ner 
Apply in person or write for brochure vous respiratory digestive circulatory 
PERSONNEL MANAGER and muscular. For middle-grade science 
THE KANE SERVICE and health. Churchill-Wexler Film Pro 
510 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Illinois ductions, 801 North Seward Street, Los 





Angeles 38, Calif 
The Constitution and Fair Procedure. 


SOUTHERN 30 minutes. $125. Suitable for high-school 















social studies, coll ge government classes 
CALIFORNIA ind adult study groups Illustrates the ju 
SUMMER SESSIONS ae goccem, Ge ome of Ge Sapam 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 Court, and constitutional rights and “ine 
Distinguished faculty offers sraduate liberties. Includes a re-enactment of the 
and undergraduate courses leading to- Leyra vs. Denno case. This film is one in 
— — Hs —— rer ain — 1 series called Decision ther tithe : , 
Coe ae eeennn, Sateen meee cover the constitution in relation | Everything is 
near Convention meetings and head- ployment labor unions tir iilitary here - in 
quarters For Bulletin SS-16 write to power, etc. NET Film Service, Indian endless variety 
: Deon of Summer Session : University, Bloomington, Ind to make or 
University of Southern California L: one ta Acti ed ' : - 
Los Angeles 7 anguage in ction series f I te vacation v 
= ; : 
each titlh $125 each High-scho« nd ( season 196C 
lege classes in social science, Englis| p } 
lic spe aking, and psy¢ hology. Provides the best 
introduction to the science of general you ever 
Wanted Teachers: semantics and an explanation of the funda enjoyed ; 
mental processes of human communica 
Retired or near retirement, as tion. The 13 titles cover such topics as ad For Complete Information Write R 


vertising, listening, the dictionary, seman 


Educational Representatives to tics of the popular song, ete. NET Film p 


b 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J 


. mM rita on. ae 


call on schools and libraries for Service 
American Women—Partners in Research. 


approved Reference Material. , 

PI . . tel al ( olor Free loan Tells how on company 

For complete information write operates a research opinion center to de 

to Midwest Regional Manager, termine what housewives wr Pp Cialis | 
about proposed new household products 

Route 6, Box 33, Springfield, III : 5 . 

Loute 6, Box 33, Springfield, : Association Films, In« 61 Hillgrove Ave 


me, S.ahcneangy EARN EXTRA MONEY 

Filmstrips DURING SUMMER 
India and Cevlon series. Color. $31.50 ' 

ALBER I individual titles, $5.75. For elementary VACATION! 

and ior high, iis series of six films Ss ; ; iti ' 

TEACHERS' AGENCY will jana me a Aeron of life to 8 ~ naan ini _ aaron 


COLLEGE BUREAU countries. One title is on Ceylon, while the 








We need typists, 


Since 1885 three generations of the others concern farming, village life, cities . 

Albert Family have offered person- and industries, etc., in India. The Jam stenos, office 
alized efficient reliable service to Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand workers. High hour- 
educators at all levels from kinder- 4 

garten through university on a Boulevard, Detroit 11 ly rates! You 
Nation-Wide Pesie. Airplanes, Jets, and Rockets series. Color pay no fees. 





$31.50; individual titles, $5.75. Princ iples 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. of flight, safety, and rocket power are the 


CHICAGO (3) topics covered in these six filmstrips. For pone He wn 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS science in grades five through seven; sup- an interview. 









plementary use In grades eight and nine 













or social studies in grades five through nine Se rey Sx 
> 


The Jam Handy Organization. 


















s 
” : 
The Eastern reat tal -2-h 41am ll 
Teachers’ Agency Slides a 
<s Sennen teins Who Profits From Profits? is a set of 31 
— eee _— colored slides, with accompanying sound Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND,.N.Y. tape or written script, produced by the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
, . ' Chamber of Commerce of the United Please arrange an interview and send me 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary States. Business Re lations Department, free descriptive literature 
leaching and Administrative posi- 1615 H Street NW, Washington 6, D.C 
tions. lop Salaries. Eastern States— This 15-minute presentation explains basic —— 
New York State and especially on economics; it is appropriate for students, 4 
LONG ISLAND. | teachers, employee groups, civic clubs, i naar 4 
Member N.A.T.A. 19th Year | | etc. The 35mm slides cost $8.50, and the . 
Write for Registration Form | tape sells for $5; a copy of the script is pes aye — $ 
provided free of charge. ss Ff 8 §. 
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Calendar 
JUNI 
12—United Business Education Association, 
NEA: Los Angeles, Calif. 
18 to 23—National Association of Student 
Councils; Janesville, Wis. 
19 to 22—National Conference on Campus 
Safety; Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
21 to 24—National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA; San Diego ( Calif.) State College. 


26 to July 1—National Education Associ- 
ition; Los Ange les, Calif. 

JULY 

3 to 15—Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA; Honolulu, Hawaii 

5 to 9—National School Public Relations 
Association, annual seminar; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 

22 to 24—National Association of Educa- 


Durham, N.H 


County 


tional Secretaries, NEA 
27 to 29—Illinois Association of 
Superintendents of Sc hools, Springfic ld 


AUGUST 
10 to 13—Delta Kappa Gamma _ Interna- 





tional Convention; Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla 

15 to IS—IEA School of Instruction; Brad- 
lev University, Peoria 

21 to 24—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


SEPTEMBER 
25 to 29—National Recreation Congress; 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C 
}0—IEA Peoria Division; Bradley Univer- 


sitv Field House, Peoria. 


OCTOBER 


7 to 12—Department of Rural Education, 
NEA; Louisville, Ky 

1O—IEA Calumet Valley Division; Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights 

14—IEA Blackhawk Division; Rock Island 


Senior High School 

14—IEA Eastern Division; Lantz Gymna- 
sium, Eastern Illinois University. 

14—IEA Mississippi Valley Division; Quin- 
cy Senior High School 

14—IEA Southeastern Division; Flora High 
School 

14—IEA Western Division; Galesburg High 
Sc hool 


14 to 16—National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; Denver, Colo. 

17—IEA Lake Shore Division; Chicago 
Stadium. 


21—-IEA Marquette Division; East Alton- 
Wood River Field House, Wood River. 

21—!IEA Northwestern Division; Coronado 
Theatre, Rockford. 

21—IEA Rock River Division; Dixon High 
School 

21—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theatre, Springfield. 

24—IEA Northeastern Division; Aurora 
East High School, Joliet Township High 
School, and Crystal Lake High School. 

28—IEA Illinois Valley Division; La Salle- 
Peru Township High School. 

28—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 
torium, Southern Illinois University. 
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Here is an easy way to order informational 
material offered by advertisers in the May issue 
You will find teaching aids, travel literature, or 
booklets to serve as a help ir 
personal buying. Your requests 
are forwarded promptly to the companies in- 
They will send you the material. For 
write directly to the advertisers 


at addresses shown in their ads 

160. Vacation folders 
tures, prices covering variety of indepe nd- 
ent or escorted tours by Greyhound bus 
vacation areas. 


other deacriptive 
your achool or 


volved 
fastest service, 


with maps, pic- 


to scenic and _ historic 
(Greyhound Highway Tours ) 

161. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper is an illustrated folder 
telling how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Muskegon, Mich., to enjoy a six-hour 
eliminate 240 miles of 
(Wisconsin and Michigan 


cruise and con- 
gested driving 
Steamship Co 

162. Brochure describing attractions 
aboard the new multimillion-dollar S. S 
Aquarama that will be in daily service on 
Lake’ Erie between Detroit and Cleveland 
July 1 through Sept. 5; 180-mile shortcut 
eliminates congested driving around west 
end of lake. Includes sailing schedules and 
rates for passengers and automobiles 
(Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co. ) 

163. Maps and brochure of information 
on a series of 13-day safari-styled tours in 
historical Canada, organized by Canadian 
teachers. (Teachers Canadian Tours ) 

167. Information for Men regarding 
summer vacation jobs as plant watchmen 
in Chicago and suburbs. Includes desc rip- 
(The Kane Service ) 
work 


tive brochure 

168. Folder on 
tunities through Workman’s 

18. For Better, Faster Reading is a 
four-page brochure that 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor-driven 
improving reading rate and 
comprehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, a 
simple hand-operated card shutter for im- 
proving reading skill; and the Flash-Tach- 
ment, for converting any 2 in. x 2 in. slide 
or filmstrip projector into a tachistoscope. 
( Audio-Visual Research ) 

51. European Adventures for 1960 is 


summer Oppor- 


describes and 


device for 





Yous (or te cling 


an eight-page folder that lists two itiner- 
aries and includes helpful comments re- 
garding foreign travel. (Nomad Tours ) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of Africa 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer, 1960 


(Europe Summer Tours ) 


97. Folder with information on South 
Pacific study cruises for summer, 1960 
(California Teachers Association 

98. Folder with information on Euro- 

tour with educational seminar for 


pean 
summer, 1960. (California Teachers Asso- 
ciation ) 

103. France, a 16-page booklet in color, 
has cover and inside illustrations by well- 
known French artists, beautiful photo- 
graphs, and information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France 
Included will be information on Eurail- 
pass, the one ticket that is good for two 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 
(French National 


months of 
European 
Railroads ) 

119. Bulletin giving preliminary plans 
for courses to be offered in the 1960 sum- 
mer session. ( University of Southern Cali- 


countries. 


fornia ) 

152. Packet containing lists of hotels 
motels, and guest houses; calendar of 1960 
summer events; and train, plane, and bus 
schedules into Atlantic City. (City of 
Atlantic City ) 

155. Summer School Bulletin shows spe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. Course 
includes field work at Black Hills Science 
Station in South Dakota; camp training 
program at Long Lake in Eagle River area, 
Wisconsin; as well as the home campus of 
Wheaton College 

156. Catalog of 
concerning educational program and regu- 
Special bulletins on 
request. 


general information 
lations of the college. 
summer available 
(Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College ) 
158. Leaflet showing in full color one 
of Wisconsin’s newest attractions for per- 
sonal or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds ) 


sessions upon 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available in school 
yeor of 1959-60 only 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Send me the items. covered by the nu circled. | indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
160. 16}. 162. 163. 167. 168. 48. 51. 63. 
97. 98. 103. 119. 152. 155. 156. 158. 
ER EO LT ee NT OE AED. ey NE DIE ee TS eS 2 MO RnR ee ee 
I 3 ae eek a aims 5 es Grade............. 
Zone State = 


Available only in the United States of America 
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For Teachers 


1001 Valuable Things You Can Get Free, Mort 
Weisinger. Bantam Books, Inc., 657 West Chi- 








eago Avenue, Ch’cago 10; 1960. Paperbound. 147 
pages. Price, 35 cents 

Products, publications, information, and enter- 
tainment items—all offered free by manufactur- 
ers, trade associations, government agencies, ete 

are described in this third edition paperback. 

A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools, Third Edition. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 1960. 
Paperbound. 136 pages. Price, $2 

Approximately 1000 titles classified by the 


Dewey system and 70 magazines are described 


in this suggested buying list for setting up a 
junior-high library The fiction classification in- 
cludes 200 classic and currently popular titles 
1 Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 


is also available for $2 


Standards for School Library Programs. Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11 1960. Paperbound. 132 pages Price, 
$2.50 

These new ‘“‘standards’’ were prepared by a 
committee representing some 20 organizations 


interested in education Recommendations are 


based on research, advice of consultants and ex- 


perts, and questionnaires sent to schools with 
good library facilities A discussion guide for 
ise with the book is available for 65 cents (or 
$3 for both publications Sections of the book 
consider ““The School Library as an Educational 
Force,” “Planning and Implementing School 
Library Programs,”” and “Resources for Teach- 
ing and Learning.” 
Administration 

Planning America’s School Buildings. Amer- 


ican Association of School Administrators, 1201 
16th Street NW Washington 6 D.C 1960 
Clothbound. Illustrated. 229 pages Price, $6 


quantity 
rhis 
chool 


rates 
handbook for 


building and administering a capital 


planning a 
out- 


“practical 


lay program” was prepared by the AASA School 
tuilding Commission. Every aspect of the build- 
ing is analyzed for its potential impact upon 
instruction. Specific suggestions are made on 


such topics as publicizing the needs and step-by- 


step procedures, including legal aspects 
Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools. American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C 1960. Clothbound 310 pages Price, $5 
This 38th yearbook of AASA reviews the pres- 
ent status of the public school superintendency, 
including preparation election, in-service edu- 


cation, and the changing nature of school admin- 


istration It is based upon two year of study 
by a special yearbook commission and upon 
general research and activity of the last decade 


in the 


tion 


professionalization of school administra- 


Business Education 


Business Timed Writings, Albert C 
Louis C. Nanassy Prentice-Hall, Inc 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 1960. Paper. 64 
$1.32 

Fifty 


and 


Fries and 

Engle- 
pages. Price, 
timed writings which contain interesting 
information for building 
competencies. The bock 


useful business 


spiral-bound includes 


short timings as well as some of one- and two- 
page length. They are word-counted by the line. 

Business Dictionary, Louis C. Nanassy and 
William Selden. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 


Cliffs, N.J.; 1960. 
pages. Price, $2.96 
In addition to the 
tions of business and economic terms, 
and included; they reference 
information on subjects from state flowers and 
capitals to office machines and supplies. 


Clothbound. Illustrated. 263 
alphabetical list of defini- 
18 tables 


lists are provide 


Foreign Languages 

Fun with Spanish, Lee Cooper. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6; 1960. Cloth- 
bound. Illustrated. 118 pages. Price, $3. 

Cleverly written and illustrated to hold the 
children’s attention, this introduction to Spanish 
is for intermediate grade level. It is suitable for 
a pupil to take on by himself, rather than as a 
textbook. When he has finished all the stories 
and verses, he will know more than 500 Spanish 
words. 

French Stories, edited by Wallace Fowlie. Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., 657 West Chicago Avenue, Chi- 


May, 1960 


Cent; Fablications 


cago 10; 1960. Paperbound page Price, 75 
cents 

This Bantam Dual-Language Book includes 
hort stories by well-known French author 





ish or 


Eng! 


biographical note 


printed in French on one page and 


the opposite page. There are 
on each author and an appendix with a vocab 


each story \ 


Stories, i alse 


and interpretive notes on 
similar book 
Costumes de France 


Pr. @ tox 882, Upper 


lary 





Spaniasi 
(chart). Valentine Tonone 
Montclair N.J Price 


$2.25: quantity rates; discount of 50 cents o1 
orders received before June 1 
Costumes of 32 regional areas and 14 coif 
f outline may It 





are featured on this 


23 in. xX 27 in 


Language Arts 


Developing Your Vocabulary, Paul Witty nd 









Edith Grotberg. Science Research Associate 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11 1960. Pape 
bound. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, $1.15 

The first section of this interesting text-work 
book explains ways of building your vocabulary 
and getting the most you can out f word Er 
riching and sharpening your vocabulary is cor 
idered in the second section The book could be 
used in junior or senior high school 

Guide to Modern English, Bo: » and if 
Richard K. Corbin et al. Scott, Foresman and 
Co 433 East Erie Street Chicago 11 1960 
Clothbound, Illustrated. 484 and 556 pages, re- 
spectively. Prices, 33.48 and $3.56 

These attractive texts use sound reasoning 
with students—to show them how important 


explain the rules of English, and 
Each book 


teaching 


language is, to 


to give a realistic approach t age 


includes step-by-ste} approach t 


paragraph and composition writing 
Literature 

Essays for Modern Youth, edited by Jay E 
Greene. Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10 1960 Clothbound Illustrated 592 
pages. Price, $3.52 

To introduce students to the essay as a type 


of literature, the author has chosen selection 


by distinguished authors on a variety of topics 
and reading levels. Quizzes and study questior 
and activities, as well as reading lists and sug- 
gestior for writing essay are provided 

The Great Lakes States and Alaska and 
Hawaii in Literature, David J. Harkness. Divi- 


Extension, University of Ten- 
nessee; available from Extension Library, Box 
8540 at the university, Knoxville. 1959 
59 pages. Price, $1 


The last in & 


sion of University 
Paper 
literature 


series of regional 


surveys of the United States, this manual de- 
scribes authors and literary works which come 
from Chicago and each of eight states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Mathematics 

Mathematics, First Course, and Mathematics, 
Second Course, John A. Brown et al. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J 1960. Cloth- 
bound. Illustrated. 323 and 365 pages, respec- 
tively. Prices, $3.40 and $3.64. 


A modern approach to junior-high mathematics 
is used in these texts. The student is introduced 
to number systems other than our own The 
eighth-grade book provides a thorough introduc- 
tion to algebra, a liberal amount of geometry, 
and an introduction to probability. Many quizzes 
and oral exercises are included, as well as ap- 
pendixes with additional problems. 

High-School Geometry, Rachel P. Keniston and 


Jean Tully. Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6; 1960. Clothbound. I)lustrated. 


474 pages. Price, $4.40. 

Trigonometry is introduced, and enough solid 
geometry is included to serve as a background 
for advanced math courses. The text encourages 
the students to read and experiment independ- 
ently. 





Stowaway to America, Borghild Dat 
Dutton and C« 00 F irt? Aver Ne y 
10: 1959. Clothbound. 192 page 

The dange f being 1 
frightening, | git decided } 
nN } f N wh ‘ 

America in If r ape i ‘ 
Based n historics fact, the 

b ng irl h hare he f 
f ne of grouy f « ! t I 
« pect and affecti r r it | c 
For grades eight and 


A Coat for Gray-One, D. Le 








Edward Kenworthy Educational Se 
138 Allen Street, Buffa N.Y ‘ 
I trated. 24 page Price 
I ima I k 1 < { 
ale make i : erie f emir 
I h f independent eadir 
rhi book te b < f he 
itte Old Bea t made him | 
at f the ma nin The P 
have he ‘ t ‘ 
t jor on each page They are I \\ 
Ww th and ¢ tore 
Circus Magic, pictures by Katt 
erse by Sharon Banigar I D 
Ce 00 Fourth Ave e. New ¥ 
Hardl nd. I 61 I 
Printed in Germar th f f 
‘ i element f ‘ ife 
f ‘ I 
SI eT 
Safety 
Safe Living, Ha d T. Glenn. Ch ‘ A. Be 
nett Cx Inc : North Monroe St 
160. Clothbound, I te Ate } 
Thi ini high te r af I 
ind home n the t 
aur rad < There r t 
’ ir f emergencie lhe 
{ ¢ 1 I ‘ A Kk te r < 
or and ank r appro} « 
Social Studies 
The South American Handbook. H. W. W n 
Cx 950 University Avenue, New York 4 160 
Clothbound Illustrated 54 page P : $ 
Detailed survey on a countrie f South 
America, Central America, Mexic« und Cul 
They include histories of the « ntries and major 
citic and information n economy indust 
busine entertainment and mar r ice 
Eight maps in color and 36 in black and hite 
re included. Intended for teach t ist and 
business purposes 
My First Geography of the Panama Canal, 
Arensa Sondergaard. Little Brown and Cx 4 
Beacon Street toston 6 1960. Clothbound. I! 


lustrated. 60 pages. Price, $3.50 
The 10-year project of building the Panama 
Canal was complicated by financial problems 


diseases among workers, and the rugged terrain 


of the Canal Zone. This interesting book, written 
on an intermediate-grade level, tells many of 
the interesting sidelights in the history and 
geography of this undertaking. The author has 
also written “first geographies” of the Suez 
Canal, the Pacific, and the Americas 


The Economics of American Living, Harry W 
Heckman. Rand McNally and Co P. O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80; 1959. Paperbound. Illustrated 
168 pages. Price, $1.65. 

Suitable for use in a high-school 
course or as part of a social studies course, this 
textbook is part of a set. There are 24 colorful 
wall charts (37 inches square) which present the 
basic principles of economics related to our 
American system. The set, which also includes 
a teachers manual, sells for $39.75 

Automotive history chart. 


separate 


Popular Mechanics, 


40! 





Bureau of Information, 200 East Ontario, Chi- 


cago 11 1959. Price, 25 cents 


A pictorial chart covering the history of autos 
from 1893 to 1960 shows “family histories” of 
maior makes of cars, silhouette drawings of 
many models, trends in chassis design, acces- 

ies, ete. The chart is printed in color and is 

iT 10 it 


Student Teaching 


The Student Teacher at Work, Charles D. 


Neal. Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn.; 1959. Paper. 171 
mages. Price, $2.50 
Providing some practical answers to common 
teaching problem this handbook is helpful for 
teachers as well as students (even before 
laboratory experiences). It should also be useful 
fi supervising teachers and administrators con- 
cerned with student teaching The author is 
director of student teaching at Southern Illinois 
Universit 
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Vocational Education for Rural America. 


Department of Rural Education, National Educa- 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 

6, D. ¢ 1959. Clothbound. Illustrated 

4 page Price, $4 

How to meet the growth of vocational edu- 
atior and bette prepare rural youth for 
iving in ar increasingly specialized world 
inspired this study by the department and the 
American Vocational Association. The yearbook 
rdvocate that inadequacie of rural education 
be resolved “only as the problems which 
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face education as a whole are recognized and 
attacked through cooperation and mutual re- 
enforcement.” 

Supervision to Improve Instruction in Dis- 
tributive Education. Superintendent of Docu 
ments, US Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.:; 1959. Paper. 19 pages. Price, 
15 cents 

This bulletin emphasizes the importance of 
a constructive supervision program and offers 
suggestions to the supervisor on organization, 
staffing, etc. It also provides a source of ma- 
terials for teacher-education and in-service ac- 
tivities. 

Preparation of Mentally Retarded Youth for 
Gainful Employment. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; 1959. Paper. 86 pages. Price, 
35 cents 

A study by several national agencies and 
organizations is the basis for this report. It 
considers public-school responsibilities for the 
vocational rehabilitation, 
Several school programs 


mentally retarded, 
job placement etc 
are described in detail. 

Some Facts for Young Workers About Work 
and Labor Laws. Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.; 1959. Paperbound. Illustrated. 21 pages. 
Price, 15 cents 

Written in a friendly, person-to-person style, 
this booklet encourages youngsters not to slight 
their education. It goes on to explain labor 
laws, employment practices, employee responsi- 
bilities, ete. 
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Hall, Ine., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 1959. Paper- 
bound. 186 pages. Price, $2.95 


Designed for orientation or vocational plan- 
ning courses in the first or second year of 
college, this is a text-workbook. By means of 
a developmental series of written projects, dis- 
cussion units, laboratory exercises, and out- 
side assignments, the students is taught a 
systematic method for evolving a suitable and 
satisfying career program. 
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The Federal Budget and “The General Wel- 
fare.”” Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington 6, D.C.; 
1959. Paperbound. Illustrated. 76 pages. Price, 
50 cents; quantity rates. 

The theme of this report is “to reverse the 
great neglect of the general welfare.”” It dis- 
cusses health, education, and other welfare prob 
lems; how the federal budget neglects the gen- 
eral welfare: and adjusting the budget. Many 
charts and other statistics are used. 

What Could I Be?, Walter M. Lifton. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11; 1960. Paper. Illustrated. 33 pages. 
Price, 54 cents. 

Motivation to learn is directly related to a 
child’s conception of what is important in life 
and his ideas about how he can reach his goals. 
This text and workbook introduces, to the inter- 
mediate grades, “the world of work.” It does 
not proceed to information about specific jobs; 
but personality traits, skills, and job families 
are considered. The teacher’s manual, 23 pages, 
costs 50 cents. 
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For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 
in the classroom... 


THE|\)|" |) LINGUAPHONE an 


... Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


NDEA-QUALIFIED THE NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL PRO- 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS GRAM has been especially developed by the 
Linguaphone Institute, creator of Linguaphone 
Conversational Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding educa- 
tors, Linguaphone, World's Standard for over 50 
years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, col- 
leges and universities. 
Now the New LINGUA- 
PHONE SCHOOL 
TAPES combined with 
records and manuals pro- 
vide a complete audiovis- 
ual method for perfect 
conversational training. 

















+ 3,000 basic words are presented through =u STUDENT LEARNS MORE... FASTER 


interesting conversational situations. Only Linguaphone offers identical course ma- 
terial on both TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes 
+ Only leading native language teachers and records contain the same material, with one 


speak on Linguaphone Tapes and Records. valuable difference: tapes have optimum-iength 
pauses inserted between words or idiomatic 


The voices of 8 to 12 men and women, phrases for repetition and recording; records pre- 
nt ted conversational flow 
authorities in each language, guarantee ee —— 


authentic native speech. LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most popular 
* Only the language being studied is heard. use today: Spanish (Western Hemisphere), Ger- 


man, French, Russian. Italian and others (now in 


¢ Courses are completely up toe date. preparation) will be available in the near future. 





SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: ASK FOR A 


* 32 reels of tape—3% ips—¥2 track recorded. 3,000 words covered in 50 conversa- DEMONSTRATION 
tion lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. OF 
LINGUAPHONE 


. ion Gee instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom use of Linguaphone 
° Oe ee SCHOOL 


a. Illustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded material, keyed 
pictures. 











b. Vocabulary —each werd and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, along res 
c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. RECORDS 
 soraar ae agen al poems outline of grammar. IN YOUR 
© Sturdy Storage Se SCHOOL 
« LINGUAPHONE COMPANION RECORD SET — 
- 16 unbreakable discs—32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carrying Case. 
For further information, contact: 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
LANGUAGE-COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 
CENTER 
30 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Illinois 3034 Thayer St. Evanston, Minois 


AMERICAN MODERN METHODS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Inland Stee! Building © 30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 


there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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